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Notes. 
THE DEDICATION TO GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 


lt was a favourite theory of Goethe, that the 


power of calling up the most vivid emotions was | 
in no respect impaired by age, whilst the power | 


of portraying them was greatly improved by ex- 
erience. Coleridge coincided in this opinion.* 

have, at least, that excuse for the present ex- 
hibition. To understand this Dedication, it is 
necessary to state that Faust, as first known, 
comprised only the chief portion of Part I., and 
nothing of Part IT. 
was occupied with the remainder. 
he showed the newest scenes, meaning the rest of 


Part I1.—to Klopstock, the author of the Messiah, | 


who, contrary to his usual practice, lauded it, 


perhaps as lovers like their contraries, for nothing | 


can be more unlike Klopstock’s hexameters than 
the genuine German ballad style of Goethe. 
In 1778 Maler Miiller, who wrote a Faust be- 


fore Goethe, reports that Goethe and Lessing were 
} Goethe's Faust was | 
first published in 1790, by Stahl and Géschen, at | 
Vienna and Leipsic, but it is without any dedica- | 
tion, according to Hayward; and is really the | 


engaged on the same subject. 


first instalment of Part L, of which it is the 
most juvenile portion. 
may be included in the “ shades beloved ” of this 
* Goethe began Faust at twenty, and did not complete 
it until he had attained his seventieth year, and he lived 
thirteen years afterwards, Born 1749, died 1832. 
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Dedication, which first appeared in 1808 (Zelter’s 
Letter to Goethe, July 15, 1808) ; but I incline to 
think he had other more tender memories, and 
those associated with the acting drama — “the 


| dear ones.” 


“Ye bring with you the forms of happy days. . . . 
As of an old and half-forgotten myth, 
Comes earliest love and friendship in their train.” 

In the interval of eighteen years these were 
dead, or otherwise separated from him by distance ; 
hence the pensive tone inviting him to the “‘spirit- 
realm.” There are several traces, in this Dedica- 
cation and in Part IL. of Faust, that Goethe had 
become conversant with Shakespeare, or at least 


more so than when, in 1790, he published part I 
= T rer — 2e Tx . "| oy § . — What see | ra “ ? h ’ “ - . "9 
gular Tower — Three Tailors of Tooley Street ee | which is connected with the name of Gischen. 


The following translation is tentative, and in it is 
freely borrowed what represents the sense, and as 


| freely rejected whatever misrepresents it, although 


supported by the names of Shelley, Blaze, or Hay- 
It is to be borne in mind that, whilst the 
German language admits of the greatest possible 
flexibility in translation, as alone Voss’s Homer, 
Aristophanes, and Virgil will prove, the English 
and French languages are so rigidly drilled that 
they cannot convey in free and elegant language 
the German original. I have however followed, 


| as well as I am able, longissimo intervailo, Goethe’s 
| method of translating Voltaire’s tragedies, giving 


the meaningjin the same metre, without rhyme, 


| and with as much of the rhythm as the two lan- 


guages admit. Obscurity is one of the designed 
beauties of this poem. To inquiries as to his 
meaning by persons void of the poetic tempera- 
ment, Goethe never replied, not even to his friend 
Zelter, who wanted “to know you know ” some- 
thing about the Intermezzo. As well attempt to 
explain the meaning of a problem in the integral 
calculus to a man wholly ignorant of algebraical 
symbols. 

Ye come again, aerial forms! which once 

In early life arose before my troubled signt, 

And shall I this time try to hold you fast ? 

Still is my heart inclined to that delusion ? 

Ye crowd upon me! well, so may you rule me, 

As from the mist and cloud ye rise around ; 

My bosom feels a youthful agitation 

From breathing magic ushering in your train. 

Ye bring with you the forms of happy days, 

And many shades beloved arise again ; 

As of an old and half-forgotten myth, 

Comes earliest love and friendship in their train ; 

The pang’s renewed ; the plaint repeats of life 

The erring labyrinthine course, and names 

The dear ones, who, of happy hours bereft 

By fortune, vanished all away before me. 

They hear not these my following lays, the souls 

To whom I sang my first; dispersed the throng 

Of friends, alas! the earliest echo has been silenced. 
My song resounds to masses strange to me, 
Their praise itself is painful to my beart ; 
And those whom once my song delighted most, 
If living still, are scattered through the world. 
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And now a yearning, long unfelt, has seized me 
For all that spirit-realm so still and pensive. 
It hovers o’er me in imperfect tones— 
My lisping lay—like olus’s harp ; 
A tremor seizes me, tear follows tear, 
The heart austere is growing mild and soft ; 
What I possess, I see as in the distance, 
And what has vanished is reality. 
T. J. Buckton. 
Streatham Place, 8, 


JAMES ANDERSON. 


This letter, which is not signed, is addressed to 


the Editor of the Diplomata Scotie and of the | 


“ Collections relative to Mary Queen of Scots,” in 
the following manner : “ To James Anderson, Esq., 
Writer to the Signet. To the Care of Mr. Her- 
cules Scott, at the Signet Office, Edinburgh.” 

Mr. Campbell of Calder, or Cawdor, was pro- 
omg ag the island of Islay, which had previously 
geen in his family for a considerable time. Mr. 
Anderson was his professional adviser. There was 
a considerable feu duty, which fell to the repre- 


sentatives of the Clarendon family, one of whom, 


Mr. Bligh, ancestor of the Earls of Darnley, was 
very capricious, and created a good deal of trouble. 


It was probably some dispute with him to which | 


the papers mentioned in the letter refer. Mr. Camp- 
bell was desirous of selling Isla, and it must have 


been at that time rather a source of loss than | 


anything else. There is a traditionary story that 


the Earl of Isla, afterwards Duke of Argyle,—the | 


brother of the Duke immortalized by Scott,—was 
desirous of becoming purchaser, and ordered his 
manager to inquire as to its value, which he ac- 
cordingly did. 
his lordship consequently abandoned the idea of 
becoming a purchaser; whereupon the reporter 
bought the island himself, and was the first of the 
Campbells of Islay of that race. He was in no 
way related to the Cawdor Campbells, who de- 
rived their descent from a cadet of the Earls of 
Argyle, and who flourish as Earls of Cawdor in 
the peerage of Great Britain. 
* June 8th, 1723. 


“My dearest Sir,—I have nothing to write you, ouly | 


that Mr. Campbell can’t have his answer about what | 
wrote you till Monday or Tuesday. I still believe it will 
do, but though it should not, I'll do it another way, 
though it will take more time; and 1 wish the other boxes 
were come up. I beg you may secure the medal you 
wrote me of, at 4/, Isend you another plate of the abbre- 
viature*, and will next week send you some more, so 
your own work advances apace. The bills are honoured, 
and I have lodged the contents in Mr. Claud Johnstone's 
hands, and beg you may cause deliver the enclosed from 
him, he being in my opinion a very honest man. I would 
have you as long as possible delay the ordering the pay- 
ment of the money till I see what I can do with my 
friend’s gargo ; and if he or the Company designs to send 
up any more books, they should do it quickly, but at least 


For the Diplomatz Scotia, then in progress, 


The report was unfavourable, and | 


| let him send a list of what he has, so as I may discourse 
| Mr. Bateman. 

“ Adieu my dearest Sir. 

“P.S.I’'m just now at Mr, Draper’s, who kindly re- 
members you,” 


J. M. 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


The Brief Biographical Dictionary, by the Rev. 
C. Hole, lately published, is so useful a book that 
it occurs to me to suggest that some one should 
undertake a “ Brief Bibliographical Dictionary ” 
as a companion work. What one so often wants 
is to know at what date such and such a work was 
written, without any care for such bibliographical 
details as are to be found in Lowndes. I do not 
see why a very cheap and small volume might 
not be brought out to contain, ina handy compass, 
just such general information about our best Eng- 
| lish authors as is to be found in Chambers's 
| Encyclopedia of English Literature, the English 

Cyclopedia, &c.; the information being restricted 
| to the mere names of books, and the dates of their 
first appearance. From the two above Encyclo- 
peedias I collect the following specimen : — 

“Thomson, James. Poet. 1700—1748. Winter, 1726; 
| Summer, 1727 ; Spring, 1728 ; Autumn, 1750. Britannia, 
Sophonisba, 1727; Liberty, 1735, 6; Agamemnon, Ed- 
ward and Eleanora(?), 1738; Alfred, 1740; Castle of 
Indolence, Coriolanus (posthumous), 1745; to the Me- 
| mory of Mr. Congreve (posthumous), 1843.” 





Of course accuracy should be insured, and, 
where authorities difier, decision would often be 
easy. In this case, e.g. the date of “ Liberty ” is, 
in Chambers, 1732; but in the English Cyclopedia, 
1735, 6. Which is right I have not investigated, 
| being here concerned only with giving a hint 
which may very likely be largely improved on. 
| 
| 
| 
! 


An appendix might give the dates of the chief 
books produced by foreign authors, such only 
being given as are generally known in England. 

The aim of the compiler should be to produce 
a volume at once small, accurate, and very cheap. 
I think many of your readers would then be only 

| too glad to buy it. 

If this suggestion has already been carried out, 
perhaps one of your readers will kindly give me 
| the name of the book and of the publisher, that I 
may buy it at once. 

I may add, that there are books well known 
that are written by authors whose names are not 
so well known. I have often been asked who 
wrote Don Quixote. A short table of these, ap- 
pended in a couple of pages at the end of the 
volume, would be acceptable. 

Watrter W, SKEAT. 
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“JANUS WEATHERCOCK:” A CURIOSITY OF 
LITERATURE, 

The name and extraordinary career of Thomas 
Griffiths W ainewright—the “ Janus Weathercock”’ 
of the London Magazine, of C harles Lamb’s and 
Hazlitt’s days—are too familiar to most readers 
to require recounting afresh. But the close of 
Wainewright’s dark history is not so well known. 
An article in a Melbourne weekly — ( The 
* pectator) of date July 14, enables me to furnish 

the following authentic particulars respecting him, 
and to add to them as strangely characteristic a 
document as perhaps ever was printed. 

In 1836 Wainewright was charged with having 
forged the signature of his wife’s trustee, pleaded 
guilty, and was transported to Van Die: nen’s Land. 
The ship | he came in was the “Susan.” In 1842 
he was admitted an in patient of the General 
Hospital in Hobart Town, where he 
some years. Discharged from the hospital, he 
took up the profession of artist in Hobart Town, 
where many of the productions of his pencil are 
still to be met with. The ineradicable vices of 
his character would frequently break out and get 
-_ into fresh “trouble.” He twice attempted 
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remained | 


to poison people who had become obnoxious to | 


him. His conversation addressed to a sitting 
to him for their portraits was (as Sir T. N. Tal- 
fourd says of his early drawings) tinged with “a 
voluptuousness which trembled on the borders of 
the indelicate.” He was a “marked man” in 
Hobart Town—dreaded, disliked, and shunned by 
everybody. His sole living companion was a cat, 
for which he evinced an extraordinary affection. 
He died of apoplexy in the Hobart Town Hospital 
about the year 1852, but of the exact date i am 
not certain. 

The foregoing facts are all taken from the 
timony of living witnesses, for Wainewright was 
well known in Hobart Town society. He is de- 
scribed by a gentleman who knew him particu- 
larly well as, in personal appearance, a man with 
© massive head, in which the animal propensities 


tes- 


towards a fellow-convict, against whom Waine- 
wright bore a grudge. Whilst a patient in the 
hospital, the convict was brought in evidently 
dying. Wainewright at a glance detected the 
fatal premonitory indications in the man’s face, 
and, gliding to his bedside with cat-like steps, he 
hissed into the dying man’s ear—‘“ You are a 
dead man. In four-and-twenty hours your soul 
will be in hell, and my arm will be buried up to 
that (touching his elbow) in your body dissec ting 
it!’ Such was Thomas Griiliths Wainewright. 

Whilst an inmate of the hospital he forw arded 
to the Governor, Sir Eardley E. Wilmot, the fol- 
lowing memorial, the original copy of which, as 
minuted and returned by His Excellency, is now 
in the possession of the writer of the article from 
which I quote. The Governor’s minute on the 
memorial is very laconic: —“ A T. L. (ticket-of- 
leave) would be contrary to Act of Parlt. T. L. 
refused. 3rd class wages received? FE. E. W.” 

“To His Excellency, Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart., 
Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, &c. &c. 

“The humble petition of T. Griffiths Wainewright, 
praying the indulgence of a ticket-of-leave. 

“To palliate the boldness of this application he offers 
the statement ensuing. That seven years past he was 
arrested on a charge of forging and acting on a power of 
attorney to sell stock thirteen years previous. Of which 
(though looking for little credence) he avers his entire 
innocence. He admits a knowledge of the actual com- 
mitter, gained though, some years after the fact. Such 
however were their relative positions that to have dis- 
closed it would have made him infamous where any 
human feeling is manifest. Nevertheless, by his counsel's 
direction, he entered the plea Nor Guilty, to allow him 
to adduce the ‘ circonstance attenuante, viz., that the 
money (5200/.) appropriated was, without quibble, Ais 
own, derived from his parents. An hour before his ap- 
pearing to plead he was trepanned (through the just but 
deluded Governor of Newgate) into withdrawing his plea, 
by a promise, in such case, of a punishment merely no- 
minal. The same purporting to issue from y* Bank *Par- 
lour, but in fact from the agents of certain Jnsurance 
Companies interested to a heavy amount (16,000/.) in 
compassing his legal non-existence. He pleaded guilty— 


| and was forthwith hurried, stunned with such ruthless 


| days aboard the * Susan,’ 


were largely developed, and holding an unusually | 


large volume of brain. His eyes were deeply set 
in his head; he had a square solid jaw; he wore 
his hair long, stooped somewhat, and had a snake- 
like expression, which was at once repulsive and 
fascinating. He rarely looked you in the face. 
His conversation and manners were winning in 
the extreme ; he was never intemperate, but never- 
theless of grossly sensual habit, and an opium 
eater. Asto moral character, he was a man of 
the very lowest stamp. He seemed to be pos- 
sessed by an ingrained malignity of disposition 
which kept him constantly on the very confines 
of murder, and he took a perverse pleasure in tra- 
ducing persons who had befriended him. There 
is a terrible story told of his sayage malignity 


| ture, Archeology, Music and the Plastic Arts ; 


perfidy, to the hulks at Portsmouth, and thence in five 
sentenced to Life in a land (to 
him) a moral sepulchre. As a ground for your mercy he 
submits with great deference his foregone condition of 
life during 43 years of freedom. A descent, deduced, 
through family tradition and Edmondson’s Heraldry, 
from a stock not the least honoured in Cambria. Nur- 
tured with all appliances of ease and comfort—schooled 
by his relative, the well-known philologer and_biblio- 
maniac, Chas. Burney, D.D., brother to Mdme. D’Arblay, 
and the companion of Cooke. Lastly, such a mode ‘st 
competence as afforded the mental necessaries of Litera- 
while his 
pen and brush introduced him to the notice and friend- 
ship of men whose fame is European, The Catalogues of 
Somerset House Exhibitions, the Literary Pocket-Book, 
indicate his earlier pursuits, and the MS, left behind in 
Paris, attest at least his industry. Their titles imply the 
objects to which he has, to this date, directed all his ener- 
gies A Philosophical Theory of Design, as concerned 
with ‘de Loftier Emotions, showing its deep action on So- 
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ciety, drawn from the Phidean-Greek and early Florentine 
Schools’ (the result of seventeen years’ study) illustrated 
with numerous plates, executed with conscientious accu- 
racy, in one vol, atlas folio. ‘An Esthetic and Psycho- 
logical Treatise on the Beautiful; or the Analogies of 


Imagination and Fancy, as exerted in Poésy, whether Verse, | 


| mener de — deci a Cressi la ou il furét charc’hie pour 


Painting, Sculpture, Music, or Architecture ; to form four | 


vols. folio, with a profusion of engravings by the best 
artists of Paris, Munich, Berlin, Dresden, and Wien.’ 
* An Art-Novel,’ in three vols., and a collection of ‘ Fan- 
tasie, Critical Sketches, &c., selected partly from Black- 


wood, the Foreign Review, and the London Magazine.’ All | 


these were nearly ready for, one actually at press. Deign, 
your Excellency! to figure to yourself my actual condi- 
tion during seven years ; without friends, good name (the 
breath of life) or art (the fuel to it with me,) tormented 
at once by memory and ideas struggling for outward 


mener en Engletre’, vj*. 

Pour ij oisians q’ Raoules valles ma dame achata asd 
oes par letre de Creance quens il porta En Engletre’ 
auoec les fourmages du Gart, xx*. 

It’ pour voirres achates par la letre de Creance que 
Raoules aporta, xx*. 

E j vallet portant ces voirres de ci a Wissant, iiij*, 

It. a Raoulet pour aides q’ li aiderent aport’ les menues 
choses quil achata a Abeuile de ci en gard, ij* j+. 

It’. au dit Raoulet retournant en Engletre’ menant ces 
choses en Engletre’ pour son depens, Ix*. 

Pour pomes du blanc durel e pour entes du blane dure! 


| envoies a languelee [ Langley? ] e pour poires_p le comand 


form and realisation, barred up from increase of know- | 
ledge, and deprived of the exercise of profitable or even | 


of decorous speech. Take pity, your Excellency! and 
grant me the power to shelter my eyes from Vice in her 
most revolting and sordid phase, and my ears from a 
jargon of filth and blasphemy that would outrage the 
cynism (sic) of Parny himself. Perhaps this clinging to 
the lees of a vapid life may seem as base, unmanly, arguing 
rather a plebeian, than a liberal and gentle descent. But, 
your Excellency! the wretched Eile has a child!—and 
Vanity (sprung from the praise of Flaxman, Charles 
Lamb, Stothard, Rd, Westall, Delaroche, Cornelius, Law- 
rence, and the god of his worship, Fusex1) whispers that 
the follower of the Ideal might even yet achieve another 
reputation than that of a Faussaire. Seven years of 


steady demeanour may in some degree promise that no | 


indulgence shall ever be abused by your Excellency’s 
miserable petitioner, «“T. G. Warsewricnr.” 
Davip Brarr. 
Melbourne. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S PURCHASES, 
(FROM THE LIBERATE ROLLS.) 


The series of accounts of which the following 
is a copy is contained in one membrane of parch- 
ment, beautifully written, tacked to Membr. 8 of 
the Liberate Roll for the 9th year of Edward L., 
and marked 9, The Queen, of course, was Eleanor 
of Castilla : — 

Ce sont les choses envoiees a ma dame la Reine den- 
gletre de quoi li receuerres requiert alouance. 

Pour ij hanas de mazre e pour ij Coupes a coun’cle 
achatees aparis par le Seneschal par la Letre de Creance 
q’ Henris de la mote aporta e pour autres choses petites 
contenues a dos de la dite letre de Creance p sd comande- 
mét p Guillot du uergier, xij". 

It. pour vj chapiteiis dargent q’ ma dame comanda fere 
pour metre a ses liurez par la letre de creance le dit henrris 
emvoies en Englet’re, xxij*. 

It. pour vj peligons de Couils e pour ij blanches pénes 
achatees aparis par le comandament ma dame par le desus 
dite letre de creance achatees par Henri de la mote a 
Willaume de fescamp peletier e portees en Englet’re par 
dant Renaut, iiij" xiij* ij¢. 

It’ pour vij dozenes de formages de brie achatez aparis 
p Johan le Clerc du comandement ma dame p la dite let 
de creiice, lvij* viij*, 

Au despens celui Johan alant aparis pour achater cens 
formages e pour q’rre j rubi entaillie envoie a ma dame, 
Xxj*. 


ma dame p lets*, xlvj* viij*. 

A j vallet menant ce fruit e ces entes dabeuile a Cressi, 
iij* vj". 

A blondel le messagier menat ce fruit e ces entes alon- 
dres eles fourmages pour sé despens de xiiij Jours, xxv*. 

Pour vy. aunes e dimie de Toile grosse a courir ce fruit, 
iij* ij. 

Pour vn roman 3 de Isembert achate du cOmandament 
ma dame, xx*. 

It’ pour cest roman; q’ len fist escrire de nouel e pour 
le enluminer e pour le lier, xxxvij* v4. 

Pour ij faucons envoies a ma dame en Englet’re p 
Guillot, iiij", 

It’ pour j faucon baille a Guillot pour port’ en Englet’re 
le q’l messire Amis de Sauoie eut, xI*. 

Pour les espens de ces faucons en Engelmes [ Angou- 
léme ? }, ij*. 

Pour j autre faucd q’ morut en la garde de Johan de 
Vileroie auant quom le peust port’ en Englet’re, xxx*. 

Pour xl. los doile doliete envoies en Englet’re p le 
comandament ma dame p letres, liij* iiij4, 

Pour j touel dont len fist barrius la ou Lon mist ce? 
oile, iij*. 

Pour le faiture de ces barrius, ij*. 

Pour j vart [? bart] a metre sour le cheual qui mena 
cel oile, ij* x4. 

Pour cil vart retourner e pour ij cengles xij¢, 

Pour acorder alier e atourser ces barrius, x“, 

Pour xvij res de Oignds enuoies en Engletr’e achate du 
comandament ma dame par letres, iiij*. 

Pour j sac la ou Lon le mist, xvj*. 

Pour le despens de j vallet menit cele oile en Engletre” 
e les oignds e pour le loyer dun cheual q’ les porta, 
Ixxij* iiij*. 

Pour le despens Sire Jeffrei de Gienville sa feme e sa 
mesnie par j Jour a Cressi e par vne nuit aportant la 
Lettre ma dame, ix" v*. 

Pour le despens Sire Otho de Granssé venant a Abeuile 
par vne fois pour parler ou le Euesq’ damiens a tems que 
il e me Sire Johan de Vesci furent en Pontiu pour ordener 
de les detes aquiter de la ’tre, iiij" xij*. 

Pour les despens Sire Otho e Sire Jolin de Vesci a ce 
meisme tens en Pontiu pour le besoigne de Pontiu de sus 
dite demorant au Gart a iij semaines, xix" xj* x. 

Les q'us li receucour troua pour son aconte q’ la gent 
Sire Othe auoient tout pue fors, iiij" e viij*.” 


HERMENTRUDE. 
(To be continued.) 


Use or “Mit” rw Spantso.—In a former 
volume of “N. & Q.” (38'S. vii. 25, 101, 168) 
Canon Darton, Mr. Bons, and myself, had some 


| discussion on me? velos in Don Quixote, which I was 


It’ pour les coustages q’ al fourmages cousterent a 


inclined to regard as a printer’s error. I have 





no’ 


Ba 
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however, since met with a passage which would 
seem to show that such was not the case. 

In Calderon’s very pleasing and interesting 
drama, El Alcalde de Zalamea, the following pas- 
sage occurs : — 

* Es calvo un hombre mil aios, 

Y al cabo dellos se hace 

Una cabellera.” 
At the end of a thousand years, a bald man at 
last gets a wig! These thousand years cannot 
well be more than twenty or thirty ; and so Cer- 
vantes would seem to be justified in using mi of 
the veils. But the Alcalde who tells this story 
is a labrador, a farmer, a plain uneducated man ; 
and so used the current vulgar phraseology, of 
which one can hardly suspect such a man as 
Cervantes, and that too in the most extravagant 
form : for there could not well be more than three 
or four veils. I, therefore, still suspect that mi 
may belong to the printer. 

The French and Italians use mile in a similar 
indefinite sense, but not for such low numbers. 
We may also recollect the Greek uvpios, and the 
Latin trecenti, &c. 

In reading Calderon, I have likewise been 
struck with the ellipsis of the negative in such 
phrases as “In mi vida vi”—“In my life I saw” ; 
but which means, “I never saw,” there being an 
ellipsis of no before vi: for the full phrase fre- 
quently occurs. The French rien offers a parallel. 
Coming from res, rem, its only sense is, “ any- 
thing ” — 

“ Si je regrette rien que le coeur d’Orosmane.” 
Zaire, iv. 2. 
Yet in phrases such as “Rien que de juste,” 
“Rien de plus vrai,” it is negative, there being 
an ellipsis of nadle. It is the same with point, 
pas, plus, jamais, personne, made negative by the 
ellipsis of ne. On the other hand, niente, Ital., nada, 
Span., “nothing,” often signify “something,” for 
which I cannot account. HOS, KEIGHTLEY. 


Joun Bacrorp.—It isa new fact, I believe, in 
the biography of this worthy man, that he was 
admitted to the Charterhouse on the 24th March, 
1710-11, upon the recommendation of Dr. John 
Moore, Bishop of Ely. <A grave and ludicrous 
error is committed by the writer of the article on 
“ Bagford” in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 
462, where he says that he was born in 1675, and 
died in 1716, aged sixty-five. For 1675 read 
1650-1. The baptism recorded as having taken 
place at St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, Oct. 31, 1675, 
might be that of Bagford’s son, of whose very 
egregious penmanship and mastery of his native 
tongue a specimen is a among his father’s 
collections in the Harl. MSS. 

The registry of burials at the Charterhouse does 





ScaRamovcHE: SkIRMIsH.—I lately found some 
cause (which at present I cannot recall) for think- 
ing that this word, which is most usually applied 
to trivial contests, was literally fly-bite. In 
Eschar-a-mouche (fly-scar) we have pretty nearly 
the meaning. Conversationally, we may ima- 
gine —“ Had that regiment much fighting that 
day?” “No: a fly-bite—none killed!” And 
from this derive skirmish, scrimmage, and the 
English name of Serymgeour. Thus, the word 
shows its relationship to scratch, scrape, sereeve 
(scribe), serub, and aon, signifying contacts un- 
pleasant, but not mortal; but it is qualified by 
the addition of mouche or mish (midge), which limits 
the unpleasantness to the powers of a fly. The 
two words were oddly used together in 1828 by a 
very old man, who played Scotch airs near the 
entrance of Roslin Chapel. He told me he had seen 
Prince Charles Edward in 1745, and remembered 
a “ bit scrimmage ” at Preston Pans. 

The Scaramouche of the operatic stage may be 
the Arlechino, who makes mountains of mole-hills, 
and is bombastic over the calamity of a “fly-bite.” 
But it is more likely to have been the name-ori- 
ginally given to some stage sprite, just as we see 
in the present day that the little elves of a panto- 
mime are called Scratch, Tickle, Moonbeam, Dew- 
drop, Midge-Bite, Kettle-Song, Nutshell, and the 
like. Fly-bite or ’Scar-a-mouche has a natural 
place among these. R. N. 


Lonvon Inscriptions: Statue oF James IT.— 
In “N. & Q.” 2°*8. xii. 107, Mr. Sypney SMIRKE 
drew attention to the mistake in the second verse 
of an inscription on the Town Hall at Windsor — 


“ Arte tua, sculptor, non est imitabilis Anna, 
Anna vis similem sculpere, sculpe deam,” 
and suggested its correction. Pity that the of- 
fending a could not have changed places with the 
diphthong in the second line of another inscrip- 
tion — 
“ JACOBVS SECVNDVS 
, DEI GRATLE 
ANGLL® SCOTLE 
FRANCLE ET 
HIBERNLE 
REX 
FIDEI DEFENSOR 
ANNO MDCLXXXVI.” 
I have copied this from the pedestal of the fine 
statue by Grinling Gibbons in Whitehall Gar- 
dens. Joun W. Bone. 


IraLtIan ACADEMIES. — The Moniteur publishes 
a very curious account of the academies that 
flourish in Italy. A recent decree of the Lieut.- 
General of the Kingdom modifies the constitution 
of the celebrated Florentine Academy, Della Crusca 


not go back further than 1756; but, to be sure, | By this decree, the condition of being of Tuscan 
| origin, to obtain the title of Resident Academi- 


Bagford died at Islington. 
W. Carew Hazurrt. 


| cian, is abolished. 


It is only now necessary to 














have a fixed residence at Florence. The number 
of resident academicians is now raised from twelve 
to eighteen. 

The Academy Della Crusea (of the Bran), or 
accademia furfurata (acatemy bolting of bran), 
was founded, in 1652, by the example of the poet 
Anton Francesco Grazzini. The intention was to 
purify the Italian language, “in separating the 
an from the flour,’ and from this came the 
title of the academy, as well as the emblem and 
device, Ii piu bel fior de coglie (from it is ga- 
thered the choicest flower). a Crusca published 
at Venice, in 1612, its first dictionary in a single 
folio volume; but this publication progressively 
increased to six volumes in folio (Florence edition, 
1729-1738). From thence it became an absolute 
authority in all matters connected with the lan- 
guage; and the writers the academy had ad- 
mitted, such as Macchiavelli, Boccacio, and others, 
were called writers of Crusca. To this academy 


became wnited two other more ancient academies, | 


those of the Apathetic and the Moist, and the 


three united academies now bear the title of “the | 


Royal Florentine Academy.” 
The strange names which have just been men- 


tioned were not the distinctions of the only scientific | 


associations of Florence. Among the contempo- 
raneous creations of the same kind may benamed, 
in other towns of Italy—the academies of the 
Confounded, of the Fast Asleep, of the Awakened, 
of the Sleepers, of the Undeceived, of the Agitated, 
of the Enflamed, of the Insipid, of the Fantastic, 
of the Thunderers, of the Nocturnals, of the Dis- 
cordants, of the Deceased, of Vagabonds, and very | 
many others besides. A German writer, Jarkius, 
who in 1725 published a history of the Italian | 
academies, registered not less than six hundred of 
them at that time. 

No town was without them; certain towns 
contained even twenty of them. At the present | 
day the greater part of these academies no longer 
exist, and a great number of those that survive 
are no more than simple circles of society. 

PL.N.F. | 


Locat Coverets. —I think the following are 
not to be found among the local couplets recorded 
in “N, & Q.”:— 

“The old motto, about the arms of Stirling, anent the | 
bridge : — 

“T am a pass, as travellers dae ken, 
To Scotish, British, and to English men. 
“The crooks of land within the Forth, 
Are worth an earldom in the North.” 
Napier’s Memoirs of Viscount Dundee, ii. p. 337, | 
quoting Fountzinhall’s Decisions. 


“ The Peepul of Clifton super Dunesmare, 
Sold ye Churche Byble to buy a bayre.” 
Midland Counties Historical Collector, i. 119. 


The Stamford Mercury of Sept. 7 tells us that | 
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the character of the bells in certain churches of 


South Lincolnshire is recorded in the following 
rude rhyme : — 
“ Holbeach pots—W haplode pans 
Moulton organs—Weston ting tangs. 


BOF. P, 


” 


Tue Aspen TREE (Populus tremula.)—- 
“ Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ; 
And variable as the shade 
By the light-quivering aspen made,” &c. 
Marmion. 


The other day, while dipping into Avrunidi 
Cami, I met with a Latin version of these lines. 
In it I observe that “aspen” is rendered by 
“populus alba.” I respectfully submit that this 
is a mistake. I conceive that Populus alba means 

| the white or broad-leaved poplar, formerly sacred 
to Hercules. 


“ Aptior Herculee populus alba comx.”—Ovid. 


The classical, or at least Linnean, name of the 
| aspen is Populus tremula, the trembling poplar. 
| There is a tradition that the cross on which our 
Saviour suffered was made of this tree, which, 
consequently, has trembled ever since. The le- 
gend is not improbable, as the aspen flourishes on 
rocky and barren ground, such as that in the en- 
virons of Jerusalem. It is thinly scattered cver 
the heaths of East Dorset; but I never saw it in 
Oxfordshire, or any of the rich Midland Counties. 
There are two other species, the black poplar 
(Populus nigra) and the Lombardy poplar (Popu- 
lus fluviatilis). Neither of these has attained to 
the celebrity which belongs to the two kinds 


| . 
mentioned above. 


Does any traveller assert that he has seen the 
aspen in the Holy Land ? 

t is said that our forefathers used the wood of 
the aspen, on account of its lightness, to make 
arrows. W. D. 


“ A DISTINGUISHED MremBER OF THE HUMANE 


| Socrery.”—It is stated in The Atheneum of Satur- 


day last (Sept. 15), that this famous picture by 
Sir E. Landseer has been bequeathed to the 
National Gallery by the late Mr. Newman Smith. 


| That it would be so bequeathed I announced ia 
| this journal nine years ago (2° S, iii. 482) in a 
| note on “ The accidental Origin of celebrated 


Pictures,” where I also mentioned the circum- 


| Stances under which the picture was painted. Its 
| price was eighty pounds. 


Crrasrrr Bepe. 
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Queries. 


ARMS OF LORD DARNLEY. 


| 


The monument of the Countess of Lennox, Lord | 


Darnley’s mother, in Westminster Abbey, is un- 
usually rich in historical heraldry: the shields are 
all in relief, so that they retain their original 
blazonry, and the colouring also is in excellent 
pr servation. 
ing the arms of Darnley himself, appear in the 
remarkable picture sent by her Majesty from 


Windsor Castle to the Portrait Exhibition. It is 
No. 439 in the catalogue, where it is entitled 


“James I.” (as a child) “at his father’s, Lord 
Darnley’s tomb.” 
lar work, with critical remarks on the probable 
period or periods of its production, I hope to see 
from some abler observer; but G. D. T. may wish 
+o have the blazon of the shields and banners, and 


Similar shields, and a banner bear- | 


A full description of this singu- 


{ shall be glad to append a query to my record 


e 34 
Upon the representation of Darnley’s tomb, 
before which the child-king is kneeling, are three 
heraldic compartments or panels, each containing 
crowned shield of arms environed with the col- 
lar if the Order of the Thistle, having its pendent 
val badge. The central shield is the royal shield 
of Ss -otland. Both the other shields have on their 
sinister half the royal arms of Scotland, the tres- 
sure not dimidiated by the impalement. Both 
shields have their de xte r half divided per fesse. 
The first shield has its lst grand quarter quar- 
rly, 1 and 4, France modern within a bordure 
gules; 2 and 3, Or, fesse chequée arg. and az. 
within bordure engrailed gu.; in pretence, Len- 
Over all, in chief, a label of 3 points arg. ; 
“rd grand quarter quarterly—(1) gu. lion ramp. 
(2) or, lion ramp. gu.; (3) arg., five piles in 
point sa.; (4) or, fesse chequée arg. ’and az., sur- 
mounted by bend gu. Over all Douglas, the heart 
not crowned. The 3rd shield has in its first quar- 
ter, Isle of Man; 3rd gu., 3 lions rampt., 2, 1 or 
(or arg.). At the back of the composition are 
3 large banners and, the lion’s head next 
the banner-staff, the whole within a fringe com- 
ponée or and gu.; (2) gu., a saltire arg. charged 
with crown or, fringe gold; (3) quarterly : Ist and 
att h quarters, severally same as Ist and 3rd quar- 
of Ist shield ; (2) Isle of Man; (3) gu., 3 lions 
rampt. .. 2, 1 or (or arg.) fringe gold. ~~ 
The athe of St. Andrew of Scotland is azure, 
a saltire argent. What banner is this with the 
silver-crowned saltire on a field of red? This is 
the blazon (without the crown) of the banner of 
Neville : 


+ 





nox. 


or: 





te 


one of St. Andrew painted red at some time or 
other? Are there many examples of the collar of 
the Thistle of this date, whatever it may be ? 


30UTELL. 


CHARLES 





| what is the derivation and meaning 


| of numeration so called ? 


Roman capital letters ; 


Atota ok Atoca.—In a roll of the Husting 
Court of the city of Oxford of 22 Edw. I., beauti- 
fully written in the same character as. may be 
seen in Wright's Court Hand Restored, 5th Ed., 
Pl. xxii. A° 2 Ed. II., and in excellent ’preserva- 
tion, I find the C hristian name of a woman as 
Alota, or it may be Aloca, for it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish ¢ from ¢. It cannot possibly be meant 
for Alice, which appears in the same record. Is 
there now such a name known? I cannot find it 
in print. It thus appears: —“Johs de Mixbyr 
and Alota ux ejus v* Henr Goym and Matill ux 
ejus de plito tr p Willm le Crior;” that is, John 
of Mixbury (Oxon) entered an action by Willian 
the Crier (their attorney) against Lienry Goym 
and Matilda his wife of a plea of trespass. Hi. 


AGRICULTURAL ImpLeMENts. —In a catalogue 


| of agricultural implements advertised for sale in 


the western part of Bucks are the following : — 
“ Lot 1.—Bushel Measure, Joe, and Strike. 
» 2.—Barley-chopper and 2 Seed Lips. 
» 3—2 Ell Rakes and 2 Cavin Sieves.” 
I wish to know what the a 
and why so called ? 
Sydenham. 





rticles in #alics are, 
S. BEIsSLy 


Grorce Bratcn.—In the Emmanuel, a miscel- 
lany of prose and verse edited by Mr. W. Shep- 
herd, of Live pool (about 1831 or 1833), there are 


two or three poems by Mr. G. Blatch. Wanted 
any particulars regarding the author. R.1 


Viscount BeLtiamont. —In what way was Sir 
Henry Bard, created Viscount Bellamont by 
Charles I., connected with the Harcourt family, 
as was certainly the case? There is an interest- 
ing memoir of Viscount Bellamont in the Gentle- 
M. A. 


man’s Magazine for 1837. } 


Crevry.—Can any of your readers inform me 
of the sur- 

and whether mention is made of 

documents? Lower does not 
H. G. 


"—Why is this system 

Is it in use now? If 
not, where, when, and for what purposes was it 
used? Has it an English name? Its only dif- 
ferences from the Roman numeration appear to 
be,—J1st, the substitution of small italies for 
2dly, the use of d for V, 


name “ Chevin,” 
it in any ancient 
give it at all. 


“ CHOIFFRES FINANCIERS. 


| and of g for M; and, 3rdly, “such combinations as 


but is this banner a banner of Neville or | 


| Days, i. 
I 


the following: ibe for 400 ; 
for 700; gbe for 1500, 


bic for GOO: bije 
Joun W. Bone. 


Correct DATES, ETC., WANTED.— 

Edward Cocker. Died about 1675, Imperial Dict. of 
Univ. Biog.—In the year of the publication of his book 
(1677), Book of Days, ii, 309, 

C. W. G. Mozart. Born January 17, 1756, 
125.—January 27, 1756, ibid. i. 168, 


Book of 
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Erasmus Darwin. Died April 10, 1802, Book of Days, 
i. 495.—April 18, 1802, ibid. i. 525. 

Ephraim Chambers. Died May 15, 1740, Book of Days, 
i, 629.—May 18, 1740, ibid. i. 649. 

Thomas Hood. Born May 23, 1799, Imp. Dict. of Univ. 
Biog.— May 23, 1798, Kensal Green Memorial, J//ust. 
London News, July 15, 1854, p. 36. 

Mary Godwin. Born, probably at Epping, April 27, 
1759, Imp. Dict. of Univ. Biog.— At Beverley in Yorkshire, 
in 1768, Watkins’ Biog. Dict. 

John M. W. Turner. — Joseph M. W. Turner. See 
“N. & Q.,” 3°4 S, viii. 336, 

W.C. B. 


Dovetas Baner.—In the portrait of Archibald 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, lent by Her Majesty from 
Windsor Castle to the Portrait Exhibition, the 
second husband of Margaret Tudor is represented 


wearing a heart-shaped pendant, the Douglas | 


Badge, with pearl hung from black ribbon (Cata- 
logue, No. 82). Are other examples of this badge 
known ? Cuarves Bovrett. 


Ercrtta: Gr Vicentre.—Is there any English 
translation of the Araucana of Ercilla; or of the 
plays of Gil Vicente, or the latter in French ? 

W. M. M. 


Tue Frere or Loypox.— 

“ Aujourd’hui, 2 septembre, est le deux-centi¢me anni- 
versaire du grand incendie de Londres. Ce joura été 
longtemps férié dans quelques-unes des administrations 
publiques, D’aprés un reglement alors en vigueur, on por- 
tait devant le lord-maire l’épée noire (the black sword), 
lorsque Sa Seigneurie et les shériffs se rendaient A Saint- 
Paul en robes noires et sans chaines, pour entendre un 
sermon, Cette année, on parait faire & Londres la com- 
mémoration de l’événement de 1666, en complétant I’ef- 
fectif de la brigade des pompiers de cette immense capitale. 
C'est peut-étre ce qu’on pouvait imaginer de mieux et de 
plus utile.”—La Presse, Sept. 2, 1866, 

If the above regulation is still acted upon it has 
escaped my notice. To go in mourning and to 
hear a sermon looks like a penance imposed upon 
the current mayor and sheriffs for some crime of 
their predecessors; but, though the “ tall bully” 
lied about the papists, I have never heard the 
Great Fire imputed to the corporation. Where can 
I find an account of this ceremony ? 

FItzHoPKINs. 

Paris, 

Goosr-crass. — As a query apropos to the 
Michaelmas season, I would ask, why is the wild 
tansy called “ goose-grass”? are geese partial to 


it? I write this from a Huntingdonshire village, | 


in which the wild tansy is called “goose-grass,” 
and in which also there is a family named Tansy. 
An old cottager has been laid up during the past 
fortnight with “ bad legs.” To allay the inflam- 
mation he applied goose-grass to them, spreading 
it dry upon the inflamed part, and then wrapping 
a bandage around it. During the past ten days 
he has “incensed” me (to use his own expression) 
on the sanative virtues of goose-grass; and to-day 
I found him (stat. seventy-seven) digging in his 


garden, having been cured “all along o’ that 
goose-grass.”’ CuruBert BEDE. 
Great Norrotk Wrxpow.—I have an old en- 
| graving of King John signing Magna Charta, 
| which is stated to be “from the Great Norfolk 
| Window.” (Can any reader inform me where the 
; W. H.S. 


| window is? 
| Homer. — Where is to be found the version of 


| Mr. Green in blank verse so frequently cited by 
Mr. Paley in his edition of the Ziad, books 1. to 
xu. ? 

Who is the John Mason who, in 1812, published 
| the first twelve books of the Ziad in blank verse 
| (London: T. Payne, Pall Mall), with a dedication 
| to the “ Warriors who fought under the walls of 
Corunna, and to their Commander Sir John Moore” ? 
Did Mr. Mason translate and publish more than 
that volume of the Jiiad? What were the “Mis- 
cellanies” to which he alludes, pp. xxi. and xxii. 
of the preface, as exemplifying, in a version from 
the nineteenth book of the Ziad, his original prin- 
ciple, or rather plan, of translation by extraction 
from Pope and Cowper,—a notion of his in which 
he seems to have anticipated Mr. Ring and another 
| editor in Edinburgh in their cento versions of 
| Virgil ? 

What is, or was, Mr. Mason’s opera of Alcestis? 
Whose was the music ? J. O. L. 


“Mont mv THE Wap.”— 

“ Moll in the wad and I fell out; 
What do you think it was about ? 
She had money and I had none, 
And that was how the work begun.” 

The above lines I remember hearing repeated 
by schoolboys many years ago. I want to know 
their origin, and if “ Moll in the Wad” was any 
relation of “Jock in the Wad,” named by Mr. 
Halliwell in his Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words. 8. Brrsty. 

Sydenham. 

MonvMENTUM ANCYRANUM.—About two years 
ago the Emperor of the French had a careful copy 
made in facsimile of this very valuable inscrip- 
tion, which was exhibited at Paris. It differed 
from Gruter's text. Can any of your readers in- 
form me if it was published, and where a copy 
may be had ? A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

QuvrveDo.—A reference to the following passage 
| in Quevedo will oblige : — 

“Quevedo says, ‘ Your highwayman is only a rough 

kind of tailor.’ ”"—Pall Mall Gazette. IK 
J. K. 











Qvorations WANTED.— 
“ Oculi et aures aliorum te speculantur et custodiunt.” 
CPL, 
In the Kleinere Schriften, von J. G. Gleim, 
Leipzig, 1789, are some translations from the 
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I have found the greater part 
A reference 


Greek anthology. 
of them, but not the two following. 
to them will oblige : — 
* Auch iibertrifft, wenn irgend es 
andres 
Ein Weib, das schamlos schuf Natur es muszte denn 
ein Weib sein.” 


* 


ein Unheil gilt, nicht 


“Unter Betrunkenen willst du allein der Niichterne 
bleiben : 

Was ist die Folge? Dass du ihnen der Trunkene 
scheinst.” 

E. H. 


« There is a sound of armies on the sea : 
Northward the eagle’s mighty wings are spread 
O’er conquered Gaul; he wildly rushes free, 
Gloats o’er the dying, and devours the dead, 
Victorious legions by the Cesar led, 
Cleave the rough w ave to Britain's hostile shore. “ 
8.D.58 
“Tue MERIDIAN 1s Past’ —Is os title of 
a poem found amongst the papers of a lady, 
now dead, who was for many years in the habit 
of copying largely from suc h books as took her 
fancy. — is no clue left as to its author- 
ship. Can “N. & Q.” find one for me? Judging 
from the handwriting, and from some other tri- 
fling peculiarities, it was copied about sixty years 
ago. It commences — 
“* The meridian is past, and the comfortless west 
Now calls the dull evening of life to repose : 
Say then, thou poor heart, why not yield thee to rest, 
Or why court the return of thy joys or thy woes ? ” 


S. H. M. 


Earty Stace Propertres.—The Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. lvii. pt. I. p. 481, contains an ac- 
count of certain properties of a stage play acted 
at Lincoln in July, 1564. Some of the goods 
were in the cus stody of William Smart, the tenant 
of a citizen named Norton, others in the hands of 
Thomas Fulbeck, alderman, — the same person, 
there is little doubt, as the Thomas Fulbecke who 
died during his mayoralty of that city in 1566, 
and who, there are very strong grounds for be- 
lieving, was the father of William Fulbeck, the 
writer (Wood’s Athen. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 317), 
who was himself, I have reason to think, a near 
connection of the family of Fulbeck of Dunstall, 
in the parish of Corringham, co. Lincoln. The 
greater part of the things, however, were in a 
place which seemed the most natural of all others 
to our simple ancestors, but sounds strangely in 
modern ears. They are stated to be remaining in 
St. Swithin’s Church. 

The writer of the communication in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine signs H. D., but gives no further 
clue to aid in identification. I am extremely 
anxious to know where the original record is from 
which this curious list is extracted. Can any of 
your readers help me ? Lucy PERacock. 

TRIANGULAR TowER.—The tower of All Saints 
Church, Maldon, Essex, is triangular. should 


be obliged if any of your correspondents would 
inform me if this is unique. Jno. Pracort, Jr. 


THREE Tartors or Toorzy Srreet. — Where 


| does the first mention occur of these celebrated 


worthies ? SENESCENS. 


WHAT SEE WE IN A Mrrror—rTHE OBsEcT OR 


| Irs ImaceE?—I shall feel greatly obliged to any 


of your readers who will give me references to 


| any old writers on optics that discuss this ques- 


tion. CPL. 
What ts 4 Woot Dust?—At the end of a 
review of Jewitt’s Reliquary, in the Saturday 


BO) 


Review of Sept. 22, are the words : — 

“ We conclude our notice of these interesting volumes 
with an extract, upon which the editor of the Reliquary 
asks, and, as it seems, asks in vain, for explanation. A 
correspondent communicates this advertisement, which 


| he cut out of the Daily Telegraph : — 


“*A reward of Twenty Pounds will be given to any 
person who can remove a Wool Dust; which has injured 


health, and still remains in the house.—Address, S. J. G., 
Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 8.’ ” 
What in the world is a “wool dust”? A ques- 


tion which I cannot answer; but am aed led 
to believe, from the tone of the announcement, 
that it (the “wool dust’) must be something out 
of the world. Can any reader rT. & Q.” 


of “N 
explain ? W. H. Witrrams. 


Queries with Answers. 


R. P. Griuies.—This gentleman, who was one of 
the earliest contributors to Blackwood's Magazine, 
published an autobiographic al work, Memoirs of a 
Literary Veteran (1851). Can any of your res aders 
inform me whether the author is alive or dead ? 
His name is not now in the list of the Faculty of 
Advocates, of which he became a member in 
1812, but I have not seen his death noticed in the 
obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine or elsewhere. 

R. 1. 

[ Robert Pearse Gillies, whose name a few years since 
was familiar in the literary circles of our modern Athens, 
was educated in the University of Edinburgh, and called 
to the Scottish Bar in 1812. He was a nephew of the 
late Lord Gillies, and of Dr. John Gillies, Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland. It appears that all through life this 
gifted individual was afflicted with a tendency to mental 
depression and morbid sensibility, which led Sir Walter 
Scott facetiously to advise him to “fall in love with the 
best and prettiest girl in the neighbourhood.” Words- 
worth, too, repaid his hospitality with a beautiful sonnet 
commencing — 

“From the dark chambers of dejection freed, 
Spurning the unprofitable yoke of care, 
Rise, Gillies, rise,” &c. 
In Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, Lockhart also speaks of 
“the wavering and desponding fancies of his too sensitive 
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nature.” 
as. Kemperhausen. Mr. Gillies died at No. 4, Upper 
Holland Street, Kensington, on Nov. 28, 1858, 

We avail ourselves of this note to inquire who is at 
present the fortunate possessor of the following volume of 
manuscript letters which appeared in Thorpe’s Catalogue 
of 1850 :— 

“ 163. Gillies (R. P.) Author of Childe Alarique, &c.— 
‘Two Hundred and Fifty Autograph Letters and Original 
Poems, many comprising two closely written Sheets, to 
Sir Egerton Brydges and the Earl of Buchan, comprising 
a vast mass of Literary matter and Information, particu- 
larly the garly Letters, 102. 10s. 

“The above literary correspondence teems with the 
most interesting notices of Sir Walter Scott and his pro- 
ductions, also the highly gifted lyric poet Robert Burns, 
Gray, Southey, Ellis, Wordsworth, Hayley, Dr. Ander- 
son, Thomson, Jeffrey, Dugald Stewart, D’Israeli, and 
numerous others of later times; but his enthusiasm ap- 
pears to know no bounds when touching upon the ‘ Poets 
of Albion’s Elder Day,’ as he calls them, Chaucer, Surrey, 
Sidney, Buckhurst, Spenser, W. Alexander, Lord Stirling, 
Milton, and above all Bruce and Wallace; and many 
others, both English and Scotch, appear to have cheered 
him in the most painful sufferings, and to have raised the 
greatest enthusiasm for our early literature. This series 
of letters will justify the Earl of Buchan's observations 
of their writer, who his Lordship states was ‘nephew to 


In Wilson’s Noctes Ambrosiane he figures | 


Lord Gillies of the Session, a young lawyer of great talent | 


oppressed by ill health and morbid sensibility, but who, 
if his health were restored, would become eminent in his 
profession and in elegant literature.’ There are many 
unpublished poems of considerable length, and other ma- 
terials worthy of being consulted by even popular writers 
of the present day.” ] 


Sewrxe Macnutxes.— Who invented these use- 
ful machines, and when? What are the various 
kinds now in use, and when were they respectively 
invented? I believe they may be all reduced to 
three classes—the loop-stitch, the lock-stitch, and the 
knotted-stitch; with the sub-varieties of shuttle 
machines, and those with circular needles, The 
original invention took place, I think, in the 
United States, and the majority of the machines 
now in use come from the same country. 

Hi. Lorrvs Torrennam. 

[Thimonnier patented a sewing-machine at Paris in 
1831, and Heilman exhibited an embroidering sewing- 
machine in 1834, The first machine for producing what 
is called the mail-bag stitch was invented by Walter 
Hind of New York. John Foster, a young man of nine- 
teen, in conjunction with his partner, Mr. Gibbons of 
Nottingham, in December, 1844, perfected a clever me- 
chanical arrangement for embroidery purposes, which 
absolutely included some of the most important parts of 
the first practical sewing-machine ; indeed, by the use of 
needle and shuttle, it produced a lock-stitch of precisely 
the same character as those nowin use. Foster’s original 


idea was perfected by Elias Howe, a mechanic of New 


York. Not succeeding well with this effort of ingenuity 
in America, he came to England, and sold his patent right 
in this country to Mr. Thomas of Cheapside for 250/., who 
made some improvement in the feeding apparatus. Howe 
was engaged by Mr. Thomas at a salary of 3/. a-week, to 
adapt the machine to the stay-making trade. Subse- 
quently the inventor is said to have fallen into such ex- 
treme poverty that his family were destitute of the neces- 
saries of life; but, fortunately, he had not disposed of his 
patent rights in America, To that country he returned, 
and it is stated in The Builder of June, 1865, that the 
royalty which he now reaps from home sale and for ex- 
portation amounts to 50,000/. a-year. | 


Srr Tuomas Jones, Kyient.—According to 
Watt and Allibone, this person was a judge of 
the King’s Bench, and chief justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas under Charles II. and James IT., 
and is stated to have published Reports of special 
cases in the above-named courts. Respecting 
him and these Reports, replies to the following 
queries are requested : — 

1. In what year did Sir Thomas receive the 
honour of knighthood ? 

2. What is the date of the first English edition 
of the aforesaid Reports ? 

3. What is the date of the “ Argument in the 
Exchequer Chamber in the Earl of Derby’s Case,” 
printed at the end of them ? 

4. Does the editor’s name appear on the title- 
page as “ Sir,” or simply as “Thomas Jones” 

LLALLAWG, 


. 


[A full biography of Sir Thomas Jones will be found in 
Foss’s Lives of the Judges, vii. 247 et seq., where we are 
told he was dignified with the coif in 1669, promoted to 
be King’s Serjeant two years afterwards, and while hold- 
ing that position, was knighted, being designated with 
the title in his patent as a Judge of the King’s Bench, to 
which he was raised on April 13, 1676. The Reports of 
Sir Thomas Jones of “Special Cases in the Court of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas from the 19th to the 
36th Year of King Charles the Second,” were first printed 
in French in 1695, and secondly, in French and English, 
with the addition of many references, in 1729. Both 
editions are in folio. It appears from 2 Shower, 104, that 
the Argument in the Exchequer Chamber took place in 
Trinity Term 30 Charles II. In both editions of the Re- 
ports the name of the editor appears as Sir Thomas Jones, 
Knt. ] ’ 

New Frencn Catecnisu.— 

“The wretched tyrant, who disgraces the present age 
and human nature itself, had exhausted the whole maga- 
zine of animal terror, in order to consolidate his truly 
Satanic government. But look at the new French Cate- 
chism, and in it read the misgivings of the monster's 
mind as to the sufficiency of terror alone.”—Coleridge, 
The Friend, Sec. i, Essay 11. p. 107, ed. 1866, 

The above is a choice example of the foul lan- 
guage which a really eminent man was not 
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ashamed to use about sixty years ago. I do not 
sae it as such, but to ask what is “the New 
‘rench Catechism?’ The date at which the 
number of The Friend was written is not given in 
the edition of 1866, nor in that of 1851. J. K. 


[The passage occurs in the first edition of The Friend, | 


p- 104, in a paper dated September 28, 1809. The work 
alluded to by Coleridge is probably the Catéchisme a 
Tusage de Toutes les Eglises de Empire Francais, Paris, 
1806, 12mo. In this Catechism, which was to be the 
first thing taught throughout the French empire, it was 
inculeated in direct terms, that to honour and serve the 
Emperor was the same thing as to honour and serve God 
himself. In the “ Mandement de son Eminence Mons, le 
Cardinal De Belloy, Archevéque de Paris,” we read, 
** Nous reconnoissons l’ouvrage de Dieu dans la puissance 
dont l’Empereur est revétu, et nous portons un respect 


Replies. 
OSTRICH FEATHER BADGE. 
(3" S. x. 39, 239.) 

The three feathers rising from a crown was a 
very common crest in Silesia, indeed it was from 
the King of Bohemia that the badge came to the 
Princes of Wales. 

I find (in a Niirnberg Wappenbuch, 1609) 
thirty-six Silesian families with this crest, two 
Bavarian, one Swabian, one Hessian, four Thu- 
ringian, seven Saxon, three of Brunswick, and one 
of Styria. I have only taken those which have 
simply a plume of three feathers (ostrich) rising 
out of a crown, and have not noticed in any way 


| those having more than three feathers, or any 


religieux & cette seconde Majesté qui, sur la terre, est | 


Yimage de la Majesté Divine elle-méme.” | 


ApBf Parts.— 

“* De par le roi. Défense i Dieu 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” furnish some in- 
formation as to where an account may be found of 
these lines having been posted up on a church in 
France during the reign of Louis XI.? Whether 
Froissart or Philippe de Comines mention it ? 

A. DE F. 

[This pasquinade is of much later date. After the 
leath of the Abbé Paris, which took place on May 1, 1727, 
many miracles were said to have been performed at his 
These pretended miracles were succeeded by such 


scenes that, in 1732, in the interest of good order and 


tomb. 


public morals, the Government ordered the Cemetery of 
St. Médard, in which he was buried, to be closed. Where- 
upon the pasquinade quoted by our correspondent is said 
to have been affixed to the gates. Many curious particu- 
lars of this strange chapter in the history of human super- 
stition will be found in the second volume of Barbier’s 
Chronique de la Régence et du Regne de Louis XV (ed, 
1857), where also the above couplet will be found.] 


Dean Atpricn’s Rounp.—Two lines of the 


well-known “Hark! the Merry Christ-church 


Bells ” are — 
“ Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the little belli at nine, 
To call the bearers home.” 
What was “ the little bell,” and who were the 
bearers ? SENESCENS. 
[The more correct reading of Dean Aldrich’s popular 
round, as given in “ N, & Q.” 284 §, i. 260, will explain 
the word bearers : — 
“ Tingle, tingle, ting, coes the small bell at nine, 
To call the Scerers home ; 
But there’s ne’er a man will leave his can, 
Till he hears the mighty Tom.” 
The little bell, or little Tom, formerly called the Latin 
bell, is a very small bell suspended in a corner of the 
belfry at Christ Church Cathedral. ] 


mark more distinctive than their colours: using 
(B) for Bavaria, (b) for Brunswick, (8) for Saxony, 
(s) for Swabia, &c., &c., the following list is 
. “weighty = Paes: -_ 
complete as far as my book goes. (The colours 
from the dexter to the sinister) : — 


White. Die Tscheterwitz, die Oppel, die Dobschiitz. 

Red. Von Hasbargen (b). 

White, black, white. Von Mestich, die Ger Itsky, von 
Wezeleben (T), die Groten (5S). 

White, red, white. Von Radeck. 

White, blue, white. Von Wiederbach. 

White, black, red. Die Vicler, von Poseckh. 

White, red, yellow. Von Scheliba (out of a crown of 
roses), and die Haydenreich (B) 

Red, white, red. Die Blanckensteiner, von Gregersdorf, 
die Schemonsky, von Maschwitz, die Rusetzker, von 
Burkersdorf, die Kolazkrowsker, die Kiadrubsker, die 
Fresen (b). 

Red, white, blue. 

Red, black, white. 

Red, ye llow, black, 

Red, ye low, re d. 

Black, white, black. 
von Schefeldt, die Spitzn: 
(Their shields differ.) 

Black, white, red, 

Black, yellow, red. Von Ralck, die Holtzsnowsker. 

Blue, yellow, blue. Von Blanckstein, von Zornberg, 
von Brimmig, die Zyganer, von Larisch. 

Blue, white, blue. Von Keul, von Wilwart (B). 

Blue, white, yellow. Die Lotzky-und-Masanzowski. 

Yeilow, black, red. Die Daliber. 

Yellow, blue, red. Von Tuck. 

Yellow, white, black, Von Ekersberg (T). 

Ye llow, red, yellow. Von Unruhe (S). 

Yellow. black, yellow. Von Treba (5), die (QJuasn (b), 
and von Wantzl (Styrian). 

Yellow, black, white. Von Reckin (S). 

Black, green, black. Von Dalnigk (Hessian). 

Black and white, blue and white, red. Vou Ratzenri- 
relt (s). 

Many of these families are, I think, extinct; 
finished up by the thirty years’ war. My book 
gives none in Franconia, Westphalia, Alsatia, 
Switzerland, or Austria. The families in the 
above list, excepting those with letters after them, 
are Silesian. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” inform me 
whether a specimen of the Silesian thaler of Maria 


Die Diirschnabel, von Damitz (5). 
Von Promnitz. 

Von Busch. 
Die Beheim. 

Von Rastelwitz, von Schlichtling, 
rsen (T), and von Spitznasen (5). 





Von Kesslitz. 
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Theresa, having SCHLESTEN STHAL ER (Silesia stole 
he) for SCHLESIENS . THALER (Silesian thaler) on 
the reverse, is known to exist. It was struck 
after Friedrich Il. absorbed a considerable part of 
that duchy (1742). Joun Davipson. 





F. C. H. states that his family, of German de- 


scent, bears for crest three ostrich feathers, “ rising | 


between two elephants’ trunks sable, which grace- 
fully turn outwards, very like the sides of a lyre.” 
If the “elephants’ trunks” are not so termed 
by old German books of heraldry, I should take 
them rather to be ancient Teutonic war-horns, 
which are worn erect in this way by many 
princely and noble families of Northern Europe 
‘and Germany. C. E. D. 





The Lamberts (baronets) are another family who 


wear the “ Prince of Wales’ Plume” as crest — | 


the feathers, however, not proper, but azure or 
purple. X. C 


BASILICA: UMBRELLA. 
(3"¢ S. ix. 390, 501.) 


The umbrella has from the earliest times been 
considered one of the insignia of royalty in the 
East. This fact seems to afford an explanation of 
the use of such a distinction by cardinals taking 
their title from a basilica; for the basilica was 
originally the court or hall in which the basileus 
administered justice, gave audiences, and held re- 
ceptions. In the early republics, after the expul- 
sion of the kings or tyrants, the basilica became 
the place of public resort where the citizens met 
to transact the ordinary business of the commu- 
nity; and at Athens the orod Bacivcwos was the 
court of law in which the archon basileus pre- 
sided. 
and was attached as a place of resort for amusement, 
or for judicial purposes, to the forums (or more 
correctly fora): a notable example of which is 
mentioned by Cicero in an Epistle to Atticus (iv. 
16), where one of the Emilian family is described 
as having repaired one basilica and erected another 
of the most sumptuous character for the public 
use. As observed by A. A., the convenient form 
of the basilica suggested the conversion of such 
structures to places of public worship on the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

In the church of St. John Lateran, built by 
Constantine on the site 
palace, the great altar is | we under a fine 
— or shrine, the work of Peter Paul Oliviero, 
enriched with precious stones, and supported on 
four columns of verde antique, the architrave of 
which rests on fluted pillars of bronze gilt, said 
to have been cast by coher of Augustus out of the 
prows of galleys taken at Actium. This probably 


From Greece the basilica passed to Rome, | 


of Sextus Lateranus’ , 


led to the practice of the priest turning his face 
| to the congregation, by which he would otherwise 
have been seen with difficulty when officiating 
under the shrine. 

Although it does not appear that the Greek 
archon or the Roman pretor was attended by an 
um brella-bearer when seated on the tribunal, there 
is no doubt that the oriental basileus was so dis- 
tinguished. The umbrella (ch’hatra or chdta) is 
still an ensign of royalty, and its use is strictly 
confined to the sovereign and to his nobles on 
whom he may have conferred the right of carry- 
ing one as a special favour. The epithet eka- 
ch’‘hatra, or “the sole umbrella,” is equivalent to 
imperial in the string of titles assumed by royal 
eeeagts, The distinctive ee of the 
Mahratta princes who reigned at Poonah and 
Sattara was Ch’hatra-pati, or “lord of the um- 
brella.” The same word was probably the origin 
of the term satrap * applied by Herodotus and the 
early Greek writers to the Persian governors of 
provinces in Asia. 

The modern Romans have borrowed so many 
observances from classical times, that the practice 
of cardinals, who take their tables from a basilica, 
| being attended by an umbrella-bearer is just 
| another illustration of the same habit. The orien- 
tal umbrella or ch’hata is a very large heavy 
parasol requiring considerable skill and practice 
in the person carrying it, and the bearer or 
ch’hata-burdar is a regularly constituted attendant 
of every royal or noble household. Persons of 
rank, not invested with the imperial privilege of 
the umbrella, use a flat vertical circular disk, 
called an aftdb-gir in contradistinction to the 
horizontal convex parasol, also borne by a special 
attendant. 

The exclusive use of the umbrella was not con- 
fined to the princes of Persia, Asia Minor, and 
India, but is also found among the less civilized 
rulers of the Indo-Chinese countries. The follow- 
ing is the superscription of a letter addressed by 
| the King of Burma to the Marquess of Dalhousie, 
| Governor-General of India, dated October 22, 

1855 — 


* His Great, Glorious, and Most Excellent Majesty, who 
reigns over the Kingdoms of Thuna-paranta, Tampa- 
dipa, and all the great umbrella-bearing Chiefs of the 
Eastern Countries,” &c. &c.— Yules’ Ava, 354. 

W. E. 


TOMBSTONES IN CHANCELS. 
(3"* S. x. 225.) 
The barbarism of turning chancels into school- 
rooms is now happily rare; but in restored churches 


* This appears to be a more obvious derivation than that 
of shah-dabdan, “king’s doorkeeper,” given by Michaelis. 
The ch in ch’hata is pronounced like ts, so that tsatrapat 
comes very near catpdrns, or, as Theopompus writes it 
etarpdrys, the Latin satripa. 
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{and their name is legion) encaustic tiles have 
proved a greater enemy to flat tombstones than 
generations of Sunday-school children. As me- 
morials of the dead, and as valuable authorities in 
the history of families, these stones ought un- 
doubtedly to be most carefully preserved; but no 
one can shut his eyes to the fact that they are 
exceedingly ugly, and church-restorers and archi- 
tects would stand aghast at the idea of ranging 
them round the chancel walls. The best plan is 
to remove them to some part of the church—the 
tower or robing padeongie Sa they will be least 
conspicuous, and there place them against the 
wall. They will then be available for reference, 
but will not offend the eye; and as memorials of 
the dead they will be certainly not less seen than 
when covered over with matting or kamptulicon 
in the chancel. If it be particularly desired by 
descendants that some record of their ancestors 
should remain in the chancel itself, a narrow brass 
may be inserted in the front of the chancel or 
sacrarium steps. This need be no disfigurement, 
and being upright against the step instead of flat 
on the floor, is not subject to injury by the tread 
of feet. ee! 


The injuries to which memorials (?) of this class 
are so commonly subjected, with his suggestions 
for the adoption of some effectual plan for pre- 
serving them for the time to come, must lead very 
many readers of “‘N. & Q.,” myself amongst the 
number, to feel deeply grateful to C.S.G. Ido 
not now write to make any suggestions bearing 
upon his remarks, my object being to pray for the 
extension of the protective operations, whatever 
eventually they may be, to slabs that lie in the 
pavements of chancel-aisles, transepts, and chapels 
no longer partially enclosed, in all of which parts 
of very many churches the destructive agencies 
are no less actively at work than in the chan- 
cels themselves. And might not something be 
done to preserve brasses that lie in pavements, 
where many feet habitually tread upon them? 
It is possible to obliterate the engraving even of 
an early brass. At Acton in Suffolk the magnifi- 
cent effigy in brass of Sir Rob. de Bures, a.p. 
1302, is covered with innumerable small indents 
and fine scratches, produced by feet wearing heavy 
shoes having rested (or not rested) on it for some 
“years of Sundays:” might not this, perhaps the 
noblest early engraved plate in existence, without 
any impropriety be placed beyond the reach of 
further injuries, the fact and the motive of such 
removal being duly recorded im situ? And 
also in other cases of a similar kind. 


Cuares Bovurett. 
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CHARLES LAMB'S GRAVE. 
(3™ 8S. x. 222.) 

It must have been in the summer of 1862 that 
an article appeared in the Saturday Review in 
which the writer called attention to the neglected 
state of Charles Lamb’s grave in Edmonton 
churchyard. In consequence of reading that 
article I visited the spot, in company with a 
friend, one day in the October of that year. We 
discovered without difficulty and took a careful 
survey of the grave and the objects surrounding 
it, including the overshadowing monument of 
the bank-clerk. We agreed in thinking the de- 
scription of the writer with regard to the neglected 
state of the grave somewhat overdrawn; and I 
remember expressing, as we turned our steps 
homeward, my earnest hope that the hand of the 
modern restorer might never, in consequence of 
that article, or under any other influence, be di- 
rected to the place. The remains of Elia lay in 
quiet, guarded by the simple head and foot stones, 
such as were naturally erected at the period of 
his death, the year 1834; such as Talfourd and 
Wordsworth were content to leave there; such as 
suited well the plain manner of life of those who 
sleep beneath. 

A short time after our visit a letter appeared in 
the Guardian newspaper, in which the writer, 
who had evidently seen the article in the Saturday 
Review, proposed to sweep away the head and 
foot stones, and to erect instead a “ tasteful” 
Gothic memorial to be designed by some eminent 
architect. Fearing lest possibly, under the influ- 
ence of the clerical newspaper, the vicar and 
churchwardens might be so far misguided as to 
allow the spot to be invaded, I addressed a letter 
of reply to the editor, expressing my strong de- 
sire that we might be allowed to possess in peace 
our present humbler monument. My alarm is 
now again a little aroused by an observation made 
by W. in your recent number,—* As it is, the 
grave, &c., bespeak neither good taste nor charity 
on the part of his executors.” I trust this remark 
does not tend towards depriving us of the monu- 
ment, of which it is enough to say that it is what 
no other could be in the same sense, the tomb of 
Charles Lamb and his sister: it ought on no ac- 
count to be disturbed. As to the lines copied 
from the stone by your correspondent, are they not 
Talfourd’s? I do not agree with the opinion that 
they are ungrammatical and nonsensical: there 
are obvious reasons why Wordsworth’s lines, 
however admirable in themselves, should not at 
that time have been inscribed over the grave. 

Suffolk. S. A. 

[ We have submitted this communication to our cor- 
respondent W., who assures us that, when penning his 
notice of Lamb’s grave, he had not the remotest idea of 


suggesting, much less making, any alteration whatever 
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in the simple monument erected to the Essayist’s memory. 
He agrees with S, A. that it ought not now to be dis- 
turbed. He merely took exception to the epitaph, which 
he still thinks hardly worthy of a place on the tombstone 

Elia. We are reminded by another correspondent 
(W. H. 8.) that the lines were written by the Rev. Henry 
Vrancis Cary, M.A., the translator of Dante (another of 
mb's literary friends), as stated in “N. & Q.” 1* §, iii. 
See Wordsworth’s Poems, ed. 1849, p. 43S, for his 
1 Charles Lamb.”—Ep. | 








Qvers Henrretra Marra (3™ S. x. 209.)—It 
may be interesting to add to the account of the 
reputed penance of Queen Henrietta Maria a de- 
ecription of an engraving of this extraordinary 
A letter of the period, speaking of the 

suitical priests, describes, among their “ inso- 
lencies towards the queen,” her being sentenced 
by her confessor to make a pilgrimage to Tyburn, 
and there to do honfage to the saintship of some 
recently executed Catholic. In one of Ellis’s 

riginal Letters, First Series, vol. iii. pp. 241-2, 
trom the Marl. MS. 383, I read : — 


“No longer agon then upon St, James his day last, 
we hypocritical dogges made the pore Queen to walke 
oot (some add barefoot) from her house at St. James's 
» the gallowes at T'yborne, thereby to honour the saint 
the day in visiting that holy place, where so many 
nartyrs ( forsooth !) had shed their blood in defence of the 
Catholic cause. Had they not also made her to dable 
1 the dirtin a foul morning, from Somersett House to St. 
mes’s, her Luciferian Confessor riding along by her in 
vis Coach! Yea, they made her to go barefoot, to spin, 
to eat her meat out of tryne (treen or wooden) dishes, to 
wait at table and serve her servants, with many other 
ridiculous and absurd penances, .... It is hoped, after they 
we gone, the Queen will, by degrees, finde the sweetness 
f liberty in being exempt from those begyarly rudiments 
Popish penance,” 


scene, 


The representation of the penance in question 


I have thus described in the Curiosities of London, | 


p. 744: — 

“The oldest existing representation of the Tyburn 
gallows is in a German print in the Crowle Pennant in 
the British Museum, wherein Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles L, is kneeling in penance beneath the triple tree. 
it is moonlight; the confessor is seated in the royal coach, 

rawn by six horses; and at the coach-door is a servant 
bearing a torch.” 

The print is of later date than 1628, the year of 
the reputed penance ; and it is, I believe, consi- 
dered by print-collectors as untrustworthy as the 
story itself. Joun Tips. 

." I may, perhaps, be excused taking a hint 
rom Lord Duberly, in the Epilogue, in adding 
that the printing of the enlarged edition of the 
Curiosities of London, in demy S8vo, corrected 
throughout, is considerably advanced, 300 out of 
®00 pages being completed. The matter will be 
more than one-third new. 


| Surely Charles and his ministers could scarcely 
| be misinformed upon such a matter as the Queen 
having been enjoined, and having performed, some 
such penance to Tyburn. D Israeli, in his Com- 
mentaries‘on the Life and Reign of Charles I., vol.i. 
p. 202, ed. 1851, speaking of the “ penances and 


mortifications ” inflicted upon the Queen, says,— 


“ But the most notorious was Her Majesty's pilgrimage 
to Tyburn, to pray under the gallows of those Jesuits who, 
executed as traitors to Elizabeth and James, were by the 
Catholics held as martyrs of faith. This incident, Bassom- 
piére, in the style of the true French gasconade, declared 
that ‘ those who formed the accusation did not themselves 
believe.’ The fact, however, seems not doubtful; I find it 
confirmed by private accounts of the time, and afterwards 
sanctioned by a state-paper.” 


Unfortunately D'lsraeli has not given us any 
reference to the “ private accounts of the times,” 
so it is impossible to judge of what authority they 
may have been. 

The Count de Tilliéres denied that there was 
any truth in the story, as the following extract 
from his Memoirs will show : — 

“ La seconde accusation, qui est apparente, est qu’ils ont 
men¢ la reine adorer un gibet ou plusieurs prétres ont été 
exéeutés, ce qui est tout a fait faux, et qu’ils n’ont jamais 
pu prouver, bien qu’ils se soient mis en devoir de la faire.” 
— Mémoires du Comte de Tilliéres, p. 148. 

The subject is certainly one which ought to be 
thoroughly sifted. , 


MonoeGram or Creuer (3°¢ S. x. 171, 194, 216.) 
Seeing that none of your correspondents have hit 
upon the correct reading of this figure, and that 
the original inquirer seems to express himself 
satisfied with a wrong one, I am induced to assure 
you that its correct extended reading is “Corpus 
Christi College,” and it probably does or did form 
a part of the signature of a member of that So- 
ciety. Tomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 

“Orternes Parocnrares Scotrm” (3 S. x. 
8.) — Lonpontensts only expresses a wish which 
must be felt by every lover of Scottish history 
and antiquities, in desiring to see a continuation 
of this great work. Surely, as he says, something 
might be done by subscriptions; and Government 
ought to be urged to assist. The expense of the 
work was found to be too great “to pay,” at the 
time of the publication; and I fear there is at 
present no prospect of the undertaking being re- 
vived, although its accomplished author is still 
spared to us, and, I doubt not, would willingly 
complete what he has so well begun. C. E. D. 


Eprrarus Annoap: THE CARMICHAELS OF THAT 
Ink (3 S, x. 31.)—The Sir Alexander Buchanan 
of that Ilk, and Sir Alexander M‘Auslane of Glen- 
Duglas, who are both said to have struck down 
the Duke of Clarence at Beaugé, were, not im- 
a the same person. The name Mac Anse- 


an, corrupted into “ Mac Auslan,” was the Gaelic 
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patronymic of the family of Buchanan, which 
after a time adopted the Teutonic mode of nomen- 
clature, and took its new surname from its barony. 


} 


It would be interesting to ascertain whether the | 


lands of Buchanan and of Glen-Duglas were, at 
the date of the battle of Beaugé, both in the pos- 
session of the Laird of Buchanan; who was, also, 
chief of the Clan Auselan. C. E. D. 


TyntE: Tripp (3" §, iii. 446; v. 86.) — The 
derivation of this name is given in Burke’s Wistory 
of the Commoners (ed. 1838, vol. iv. pp. 182, 183). 
Does this occur in Phelps’s and Collinson’s His- 
tory of Somersetshire or elsewhere ? I find Tynte- 
hull, Tintelull, Tynten, and Tinten, in the Par- 
liamentary Writs and Foedera for 1510 to 1524; 
and Tinto in the Scotch Inquisitions for 1542. 
There is also the French word “ Tint” 
Tenir. Wave these any reference to the surname 
above, or will the legendary origin bear scrutiny ? 

An equally interesting derivation for the name 
“Tripp,” given in Burke’s Landed Gentry (ed. 
1863, p. 1539), is found to be purely imaginary ; 
inasmuch as the name, Nicholaus Tripp, occurs 
temp. 10 Edward III. (1338) in the Feedera 
(part 11. vol. ii. p. 1039) long before the time of 
Henry V., when the name is reputed to have been 
acquired after the “ Siege of Bullogne.” 


J. MC. B. 

Hobart Town. 

Bumpiervrry (3" S, x. 207, 238.)—Although 
there is a game of bumblepuppy played with 
cards, as J. C. J. say, still the bumblepuppy at 
“The Dublin Man-of-War” at Ewell is quite 
another thing. It is a sort of bagatelle, and was, 
I should think, invented (as an inhabitant of the 
village would pronounce it) by a Youler. 

On the brick floor of a shed in the garden of the 
inn is this curious looking affair. An inclined 
plane leads down into a circular and slightly con- 


| called “Bubble the Justice,” 


from | 


cave space, in which are a number of small holes. | 
The game consists of rolling brass-balls down the 


slope; but what the rules of the game are I cannot 
say, but I will endeavour to obtain them for 
E. W. F. Joun Davipson. 


P.S. I have just got the following lucid account 
of the rules of the game from a friend living at 
Dover : — 

“If you want the rules of Bumblepuppy you must in- 
vent them yourself, for i believe no one knows what they 
are. 
‘The Dublin Man-of-War, and invariably I have dis- 
covered that nothing is known about it, except that its 
name is Bumblepuppy, and that it influences to a cer- 


I have often made inquiries about the game at the | 


tain, or rather uncertain extent, the absorption of beer. | 


The name of the inventor is lost (if he ever had one) ; 
but the people of Ewell rather hold to the opinion that it 
never had an inventor, and I am under the impression 
that they believe it to have come down from the clouds, 
and taken up its abode at ‘The Dublin Man-of-War’ as 
2 mystery on a large scale,—a thing touching which his- 


tory says nothing, and which can only be defined as an 
unfathomable thingummy,” 

The game of Nine-holes, says Mr. Hone (Strutt’s 
Sports and Pastimes, ed. 1850), was by some 
on the supposition 
that it could not be set aside by the justices— 
who had, under an Act of Parliament about 1780, 
caused the skittle-grounds in and near London to 
be levelled, and the frames removed — because no 
such pastime was mentioned in the prohibitory 
statutes; others gave this denomination to a dif- 
ferent game. The name by which it was then 
most generally known was “ bumblepuppy,” and 
the vulgarity of the term was well adapted to the 
company by whom it was usually practised. He 
gives the following description of the game : — 

“ Nine holes are made in a square board, and disposed 
in three rows, three holes in each row, all of them at 
equal distances, about 12 or 14 inches apart; to every 
hole is affixed a numeral, from one to nine, so placed as 
to form fifteen in every row. The board, thus prepared, 
is fixed horizontally upon the ground, and surrounded on 
three sides with a gentle acclivity. Every one of the 
players being furnished with a certain number of small 
metallic balls, stands in his turn by a mark made upon 
the ground, about five or six feet from the board; at 
which he bowls the balls: and, according to the value of 
the figures belonging to the holes into which they roll, 
his game is reckoned; and he who obtains the highest 
number is the winner.” 

Tuos, SurEeLps. 

Scarborough. 


Nvumismatic (3 8, x. 230.) —W. 8. J. will 
find the half-groat of James I. in Hawkins’ 
English Silver Coins (p. 159), where he says tha 
it is in M. B., although there is no cross (+) in 
the table to indicate that it is there. Further on 
he says, speaking of the small moneys, “these 
pieces, from their smallness, are become very 
Jonmn Davison. 


$s 
+ 
v 


scarce.” 

Tue Barsarovs Drarect or Yor«snire (:3"! 
S. ix. 544.) — What writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, vide Markham’s England (Edward I1.), re- 
proaches the people of Northumberland and York- 
shire for having a language “so sharp, slytting, 
froting, and unshape, that we southron men may 
not understand them”; and who also adds — 
“ They use strange whaflling, chytrying, harring, 


garrying, and grysbyting’”? And will any 
(southron) gentleman act as interpreter to a 


Yorkshireman of the terms employed by the said 
writer ? J. WETHERELL. 


ArtiriciaAL Havcnine or Hen’s Eces (3° 8. 
x. 145.)— Has 8. seen the pamphlet on Poultry 
Breeding in a Commercial Point of View, by 
G. K. Geyelin, C.E.? <A visit to the National 
Poultry Establishment at Bromley, Kent, would 
probably give him the information he requires. 


N. D. 
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Scortisx Locat Historres (3 8S. x. 224.)— | 
X. C.’s description of “ Kay’s Portraits” is inac- 
curate in several respects. 1. Kay was simply 
“John Kay, Miniature Painter, Edinburgh,” and 
neither a knight or a baronet. Where your cor- | 
respondent found authority to call him Sir John, 
I cannot conjecture. 2. The title of the book, as 
given by X.C., is incorrect. It is not “Carica- 
tures of Edinburgh Society,” but “A Series of 
Original Portraits and Caricature Etchings by the 
late John Kay, Miniature Painter, Edinburgh, 
with biographical Sketches and illustrative Anec- 
dotes,” and is in two volumes 4to. 3. Hugh 
Paton (not Henry, as X. C. calls him) was not the 
editor, but only the publisher. 4. The genealogical 
information contained in the book is ample enough, 
but in very few instances is carried far back, and in 
many is extremely erroneous; while the sketches 
partake a good deal of the same character, and 
many of them are expanded so much beyond what 
is either important or interesting, as to give them 
much the appearance of book-making. Subject to 
these exceptions, the work is sufficiently amusing. 

G. 

Borpvure (3 8S. x. 200.)\—F. is right that the 
plain bordure is not, in Scotland, a mark of ille- 
gitimacy. The bordure compony was, however, 
occasionally so used, e. g. the Earls of Castle- 
Stewart in Ireland, and the Stewarts of Ardvorlich, | 
Perthshire, who descend from two of the seven 
natural sons of Lord James Stewart, only sur- 
viving son of Murdoch, Duke of Albany, bear their 
arms within a bordure compony arg. and azure, 
precisely similar to that used by the legitimated 
sons of John of Gaunt. 

Mr. Seton (Se. Heraldry, p.467), in noticing | 
this, says that the pedigrees of these two families | 
of Stewart “ are entirely unsullied by the stigma | 
of bastardy.” But it is on record in the Acts of | 
the Scottish Parliament of 1472, that Andrew | 
Stewart, Lord Avandale, the eldest son of Lord | 
James, obtained letters of legitimation for him- | 
self and two of his brothers, thus throwing open | 
to them a general right of succession, and re- | 
moving, as far as possible, the disadvantage of 
their birth. (See Napier’s Partition of the Lennox, 
p. 50, and Great Seal Reg., vii. 249, there quoted.) | 

| 
| 





F. makes a singular mistake regarding the 
double tressure in the royal arms of Scotland, 
which he calls a bordure. The only instance, it is 
believed, of a bordure in these arms occurs in the 
seals of Joan Beaufort, queen of James I., which 
impale the Scottish lion and tressure on the dexter 
side, and on the sinister the arms of France and 
England quarterly within a bordure compony, allu- 
sive of course to the illegitimacy of the queen’s 
father, John Beaufort, son of John of Gaunt. (See | 
Mr. Seton’s Se. Heraldry, p. 209, and plate ix. 
fig. 1, and Laing’s Catalogue of Seals, No, 44.) 

Ane o-Scotvs. 


F. is right in stating that a bordure is not a 
sign of illegitimacy in Scotland, but is in error in 
classing the “tressure” round the royal arms of 
Scotland as a“ bordure.” It is a distinct heraldic 
figure. C. E. 


Forsvury (3' S, x. 229.)—There is at Leo- 
minster, in Herefordshire, an enclosure called the 
Forbury, of which Mr. Fyler Townsend, in his 
able History of that borough, gives this account: 

“ The Forbury, or Forbery, was the outer court of the 
Priory. It contained the whole of the ground extending 
from the gate of the Frere Chamber to the Priory and 
Church.”—P. 264. 

In a note ad. loc. he quotes from Coates’s His- 
tory of Reading the derivation of the word from 
“ berye—“ bury,” a place enclosed with walls, and 
“fore,” or “ afore,” ¢. e. in front of (the Abbey). 

It should be added that the Borough and Priory 
of Leominster were from very early times inti- 
mately connected with the abbots of Reading, 
who held authority there by royal charter. The 
word “Forbury” is not to be found in Sir G. C. 
Lewis’s Glossary of Herefordshire Words, nor in 
Wright and Halliwell’s Dictionary. By the way, 
the former-useful volume is out of print, and a 
great number of additional Herefordshire words 
are said to be in the desks of divers collectors. 

J. B. Davies. 


Curtotvs Trapitron: Roses (3" 8. x. 168, 
235.)—May I suggest that there were no roses in 
Paradise ? They are, comparatively, quite a recent 
creation! Or, at any rate, Sir John Maundeville 
gives the full and true account of their first ap- 

arance on earth, and says expressly they were 
the first “that euer ony man saughe.” See 
Southey’s fine m called “The Rose,” at the 
head of which the quotation from Maundeville is 
fully given. But Southey is not true to his 
original; for, instead of saying that the rose was 
then seen for the first time, he says — 

“ First seen on earth since Paradise was lost.” 


Whence it —- that he had also read Milton, 
and had combined his information. The “rose 
of Sharon” was only a narcissus. See Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, s. y. “ Rose.” 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Eetrston Tovrnament (3° S. x, 223.) — 
Among the four knights of the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment whom S. P. V. is unable accurately to 
identify, was one usually, but erroneously, de- 
scribed as the Hon. Mr. Jerningham. It may be 
acceptable to this correspondent to have a correct 
account of him, which I am able to supply from 
having known him intimately. This knight of the 
“white swan” was the Hon. Edward Stafford Jer- 
ningham, the second son of the late George, Lord 
Stafford. He was accidentally wounded in the 


wrist at the tournament, and it was a long time 
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before he recovered. Indeed it was thought that 
the fever of which he died was at least the re- 
mote consequence of the injury which he had 
received. The Hon. Edward Stafford Jerningham 
died in London, July 22, 1849, at the early age 
of forty-four. F. C. H. 
Several of the Eglinton knights, whose loss at 
a comparative early period of life their friends 
yet deplore, died from exceptional causes. One 
of them, the late Sir Francis Hopkins, never re- 
covered the murderous blow inflicted upon him 
by an Irish peasant at the door of his mansion in 
the county of Westmeath, though he survived a 
few years the attack. Mr. R. J. Lechmere, an- 
other of the knights, brother of John Lechmere, 
Esq., of Steeple Aston, Oxon, is still living 
abroad. T. E. Wixnrveton. 


CHRISTOPHER WANDESFORDE, Lorp Deputy 


| 


sermon preached at St. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, 
Oct. 19, 1654, by the Rev. Edmund Calamy, and 


| dedicated to the Baron of Leeze, considers it to be 


our modern Leeds. This is a mistake. It is Little 
Leighs, in Essex, in which parish there was for- 


| merly a priory, founded in 1230 by Sir Ralph 


Gernon, Knight, for Augustine canons. It was 
granted by Henry VIII. to Sir Richard Rich, an 
eminent lawyer, who converted the priory into a 
magnificent seat for himself and family, and in 
1547 was created “Baron Rich of Leeze.” Sir 
Thomas More, when upon his trial, had charged 
him with being a perjurer, a gamester, and “of no 
good character in the parish where they had lived 
together.” He died in 1566, at his seat at Roch- 
ford, possessed of fifty-eight manors in the county, 
and the rectories or vicarages and adyowsons of 
twenty parishes. The Baron to whom the sermon 


| was dedicated was probably Charles Baron Leeze, 


oF IRELAND (3" S. i. 271.) —I am not the author | 


of the query respecting Lord Deputy Wandes- 
forde, although your correspondent’s initials are 
identical with my own. I have lately (of course 


with the permission of Sir Bernard Burke) ex- 


amined a volume in Ulster Office, called a List of | 


Honours conferred in Ireland. This list includes 
the period from 1558 to 1639. A blank then in- 
tervening, it goes on from 1660 to 1733. 
is no mention in this book of any knighthood 
having been conferred on Mr. Wandesforde, nor 
is his name mentioned at all. 

I think the question of his having been knighted 
is, however, set at rest by the following extract 
from vol. ix. p. 213 of the Fimeral Entries, 


tary exception, entries for the year 1640 only :— 
“The right hoe Christopher Wandesforde, Esquire, 

late Lord Deputy of the Kingdome of Ireland, and some- 

tyme Vice-President of the County of York in the King- 


There | 


and fourth Earl of Warwick, who died in 1673. 
Dr. Walker preached his funeral sermon, and in it 
called Leighs Priory a “secular Elysium ; a worldly 
Paradise; a Heaven upon earth.” He left the 
priory to his sister’s son, the Earl of Manchester. 
Joun Piacor, Junr. 


A Bressine: Gop Sprep! (38'S. x. 154, 236.) 
It would be curious if it should be proved that 
the name of the Deity has been imposed upon 


| “God speed,” whilst it has been improperly re- 


moved from “‘Good bye.” I do not, however, 
think that Busnry Hearn is right in his conjec- 
ture; We know, at any rate, that “God speed ” 
was in use as early as the reign of James I. 


This volume I should say includes, with one soli- | “Speed” does not refer to the Deity, the speed of 


God, but to the person upon whom the blessing is 


| invoked—the speed or prosperity of one whom 


dome of England ; eldest sonne and heire of S* George 


Wandesforde of Kyrklington in the said County of York, 
Knight, and of Katherine daughter of Hansby of 
Beverly in the said County of York, Esq", we» St George 
Wandesforde was eldest sonne and heire of St Christo- 
pher Wandesforde of Kyrklington aforesaid. x 
A blank then occurs for the time of his death 
(which must have taken place between Noy. 22 
and Dec. 10, 1640), and then his arms are given, 
viz. “Or, a lion rampant azure, armed and langued 
gules” ; impaling Osborne, “ Quarterly ermine and 
azure on a plain cross or, five pallets.” 

H. Lorrvs TorrennaM. 


Homan Sxin Tannen (3" S. ix. 256, 309.) — 
There is a piece of tanned human skin in the 
library of Trinity College here. It is kept in the 
same case with some Newtonian relics, and is that 
of a criminal. oe Be 
Cambridge. 





Leeze (3° S, x. 228.) — Your correspondent 


God helps. This is clear from the Scripture pas- 
sage 2 St. John, ver. 10,—“ Neither bid him God 
speed,” which in the Greek is kai xaipew ait@ wh 
Aéyere, and in the Vulgate nec ave et dixeritis. 
The old commentator Whitby glosses the sen- 
tence thus: “Wish him no success in his enter- 

rises.” The expression, like many kindred ones, 


| is a contraction, and although to wish God speed 


| 


is not strictly grammatical, yet the contracted for- 
mula being allowed by custom, the verb to wish 
may properly be used before it. The common 
farewell, “I wish you good bye,” violates both 
grammar and sense, but custom has sanctioned the 
use of it for the longer and correct form, “ I wish 
for you that God may be with you.” H. P. D. 


Does not the expression “I wish you God 
speed” simply mean “I wish that God may speed 
(or prosper) you”? or, to make the words self- 
interpreting as they stand, “I wish God speed 
you”? I hope Busney Hearn will pardon me if 
I add, that it does not seem to me (nor do I think 
it will to him on further reflection) to be out of 


W. R. Tarts, in calling attention to a funeral | place to connect the name of the Author and 
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Giver of all good things with any aspiration for the 
welfare either of ourselves or of others. 
J.W. W. 


Referring to the explanation as to the precise 
or supposed meaning of the above parting benedic- 
tion (for such I look upon it to be), 1 was very 
much of the opinion of your correspondent BusuEy 
Heatu, that the term “ good speed ” was the pro- 
per one. An incident occurred, however, some 
years ago which shook my faith in this precon- 
ceived notion. Being on a visit to a friend in 
North Nottinghamshire, I attended divine service 
at the village church, adjacent to his residence, on 
the sabbath day. During the service, and after 
the banns of marriage had been proclaimed from 
the pulpit, the parish clerk, a quaint and ancient- 
ooking personage, immediately rose, and much to 
my astonishment, in a sing-song kind of voice, at 
a very high pitch, exclaimed, “(od speed ‘em 
weel,”—that is “ God speed them well.” The 
meaning of this would be, I take it, that Provi- 
dence should send them on their way rejoicing; 
should shower down all its choicest blessings upon 
those about to be enchained in the holy bonds of 
matrimony. Query, has the above any bearing 
upon the point at issue as to the saying “God 
speed’? and have any of your readers heard the 
exclamation I have cited after the publication of 
banns, and in what part of the country? H. M. 


Borpure wavy (3° 8, x. 236.) —Will G. W. M. 
illustrate with authoritative examples his asser- 
tion, that “the bordure wavy is” “a mark of bas- 
tardy”? I wish to know, not whether this 
bordure has been and is sometimes used with such 
a signification, but what evidence there is to show 
that this particular bordure has, what “a simple 
bordure” has not, this special signification iden- 
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Crstur eve (3 S, x. 229.)\—It would have 
been easier to explain this had the context been 
given; taken by itself, cestui gue means simply 
that which, as in the following :-—“ Cheste parole 
que dit ichi avons,” i.e. that word which we have 
here said. Here cheste is only a provincial spelling 
of the O.Fr. cestui. Other forms are — cestius, 
cetuci, cetui, &c. In Bourgogne, cestui is the sin- 
gular masculine, cested the feminine; in Picardie, 
the corresponding forms are chestui, chesti. The 
nearest modern French word, as regards meaning, 
is celui or celui-la, though in form it approaches 
nearer to cette, cette-ct. The derivation seems to 
be from ecce istius, or ecce isti, for the forms icestut, 
ichestui, &e., are also common. All this informa- 
tion, and much more, may be found in Burguy’s 
Grammaire de la Langue @éil. See the Glossary 
in vol. iii., and also vol. i. 150. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

Cestuy que means “who.” Cestuy que trust is 
the person for whom a trustee acts. (Blackstone, 
note by Christian, ii. 336; Lord St. Leonard's 
Property Law, p.15).) Cestuy que vie is the person 
on whose life land is held. (Blackstone, ii. 12%.) 
And cestuy que use is the person to whose use land 
is granted. (Idem, ii. 328.) The French cet, 
“this, that,” and ces, “these, those,” are of the 
same origin as cestuy; and gue means “that,” or 
“which,” or “whom.” Our legal terms are often 


| Norman French, as chose, auter droit, dehors, en- 


tified with its presence. I do not see that the | 


concise positive assertion in p. 236 is quite con- 
sistent with the remarks and statements by the 
same writer in pp. 176-7. Mr. Woopwarp’s 
collection of examples of bordures wavy and go- 
bony, employed to indicate illegitimate descent, 
which he promises “to put forth in a collected 
form, with other similar matters, at no very dis- 
tant date” (3 S. x. 219), will be certain to 
throw much light upon a curious and interesting 
question, and mares will exhaust all that needs 
to be said on the subject. Meanwhile I beg to 


ask G. W. M. for his early examples. I may add, | 


that in the portrait No. 65, in the recent National 
Portrait Exhibition, representing Charles Somer- 
set, K.G., first Earl of Worcester (illegitimate son 
of Henry Beaufort, third Duke of Somerset), there 
is a gartered shield of Beaufort with the bordure 
gobony, and a very narrow silver baton sinister. 
A small cut of this shield, without the garter, is 
given in the Pursuivant at Arms, p. 154. 
Cuartes BovrTett. 


larger T estate, enseint, Ke. T. J. Bucxton. 

Catcnpote: Sepvicurat Devices, ere. (3% 8S. 
ix. 441.)—The name of “ Catchpole ” reminds me 
of a person of that name, who about fifty years 
since was a sergeant in the lst Dragoon Guards, 
and having been quartered in the town of New 
Ross, co. Wexford, left the army, and was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Bridewell there. I very 
well remember Robert Catchpole as the gaoler, 
and I recollect thinking his name was a capital 
one for a person in his situation. 

H. Lorrvus TorrenwamM. 


Errors ty Moncmentat Inscriptions: Ap- 
MITRAL Str ToHomas Atrten (3'¢ S. ix. 489.) — 
“*Tn lapidary inscriptions,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘ a 
man is not upon oath.’” So states Mr. Coorzr: 
and I now give an instance of a mistake. About 
eight years since a mural tablet was erected in the 
parish church of St. Mary’s, New Ross, to the 
memory of an uncle of mine, Mr. John Cliffe ; the 
original inscription, as written out on paper for the 


| stonecutter, stated that Mr. Cliffe was drowned 


in the “Bristol” Channel; but “ Bristol” was 
changed on the marble into “ British”; and un- 
fortunately the mistake was not discovered until 
some months after the tablet had been erected. 

H. Lortvs TorrennamM. 


Waste Parer ror Hosprrat Pittows (34 
S. x. 46.)—The following may both interest your 
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correspondent SuBscRIBER, and be worth noting 


for emergencies that may arise in one or other of 


the many lands where “ N. & Q.” has readers :-— 

“ An especial good office has been rendered the sick by 
the Crown Princess suggesting a new kind of pillow to 
lay wounded limbs upon. Very small bits of paper, torn 
so as to offer uneven sides, are put into a linen case, and 
this again into a covering of thin leather. This simple 
and inexpensive invention, which is said to be cooler 
than an ordinary pillow, has employed thousands of little 
hands in schools and families, enormous patience being 
required to tear up enough of the tiny shreds to make 
one cushion.”—Berlin Correspondent in “ The Times,” 
July 18, 1866, 

A letter in the same paper, July 21 last, sug- 
gests that — 

“If the paper, instead of being merely torn into shreds, 
were torn into slips about six inches long and half an inch 
wide, and curled by the finger and thumb, the pillows 
would be much less weighty, and more elastic and com- 
fortable, than when made in the ordinary way.” 

J. Micronoevs. 


Tue Cave or AputrAm (3" 8S. x. 166.)—As a 
note has been already made in “ N. & Q.” of Mr. 
Bright's illustration, and a question elsewhere 
raised as to a prior similar comparison by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, it may be worth pointing out that 
Sir Walter Scott, in Waverley, compared the re- 
cruits of Prince Charles Edward to the inhabitants 
of the Cave : — 

“The Baron of Bradwardine, being asked what he 
thought of these recruits, took a long pinch of snuff, and 
answered drily, ‘ that he could not but have an excellent 
opinion of them, since they resembled precisely the fol- 
lowers who attached themselves to the good King David 
at the Cave of Adullam ; videlicet, every one that was in 
ilistress, and every one that was in debt, and every 
that was discontented, which the Vulgate renders bitter 
of soul; and doubtless,’ he said, ‘they will prove mighty 
men of their hands; and there is much need that they 
should, for I have seen many a sour look cast upon us.’” 

In Old Mortality, Balfour of Burley speaks of 
his place of refuge as his Cave of Adullam. 

J. E. Davis. 


one 


Stoke-upon-Trent. 


Buriat or Livine Persons (3% 8S. x. 236, &e.) 
Underneath is a cutting from The Evening Standard 
of September 22, 1866, Where the “ Brussels” 
may be, wherein the accident is said to have oc- 
curred, is not mentioned. Perhaps it is in Ame- 
rica. But there, it is now the height of the season 
for “ enormous gooseberries ” and other prodigies ; 
why not also for packing wp persons alive ? — 

“Narrow Escargz rrom netmnc Burien ALive.— 
A man employed in a packer’s office in the suburbs of 
Brussels, believed to have expired after a short illness, 
had a narrow escape of being buried alive the other day. 
Fortunately, the coffin was of light deal, and he was able 
to burst open the lid whilst being carried to the grave. 
He was taken to a neighbouring wine-shop instead, and 
sufficiently recovered to walk has since re- 
sumed his work.” 


home 
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ARMS OF ScotLanD (3 8, x. 231.)—In a small 
Blazon des Armoiries (Flemish, cir. 1550), the 
fleurs-de-lis in the Scotch tressure are thus ren- 
dered : — 

Inner tressure. — One lis in the middle of each 
side, pointing outwards; the flowers between the 
two tressures, and the stalks inside. 

Outer tressure—A lis at each angle, pointing 
inwards; the flowers between the two tressures, 
the stalks outside. 

The engraving being a rough and rather small 
voodeut, there is only room for eight lis. I do 
not say that this is the correct way of emblazoning 
the lis, but merely give it as another method, dif- 
ferent from those mentioned by A. E. M. 

Jonn Davyrpson. 


BAsTIpDE AND HIS OnE on Lovis XIV. (3™S. 
v. £96.) —One might expect to find some trace of 
a writer of the age of Louis XIV. known sufli- 
ciently to be quoted in England in 1751. Failing 
in that, I pomt out the source from which he 
drew his fustian : — 

“ _Ethera sic intrat, nitidis ut conditus astris 
Inferiore tonet nube serenus apex ; 
Et prius areano satietur lumina Pheebi 
Nascentis Circe quam vidit ora patris. 
Hwee, Auguste, tamen, que vertice sidera pulsat, 
Par domus est ccelo: sed minor est domino.” 
Martialis Zpig. viii. 34. 
“AD DOMITIANUM. 
“ Qui Palatine caperet convivia mense, 
Ambrosiasque dapes, non erat ante locus 
Hie haurire decet sacrum, Germanice, nectar, 
Et Ganymedea pocula mixta manu. 
Esse velis, oro, serus conviva Tonantis: 
At si tu properas, Jupiter, ipse veni.” 





Id. 3s . 
FirzHopKins, 
Paris. 

James, Seventn Ear or Derby AnD Faturr 
Norris (3 8. x. 247.)—To save others possible 
trouble which may be taken in reference to my 
inquiry about the Catholic Miscellany, I have the 
pleasure of stating that I owe to the kindness of 
your respected contributor, F. C. H., a transcript 
of the curious narrative, therein published, of 
what is stated to have occurred between James, 
seventh Earl of Derby, and F. Norris on the oc- 
casion referred to. BreLtioTuEcar. CHETHAM, 


Hisceellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and Decorations at 
the Period of the Reformation, as exhibited ina List of 
the Goods clestroyed in certain Lincolushire Churches, 
A.D. 1066, Edited by Edward Peacock, F.S.A. (Hot- 
ten.) 
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Superstitionis, which consists of Returns made in the 
eighth year of Elizabeth to certain Royal Commissioners 
by the Churchwardens of 150 parishes in the county of 
Lincoln, of such articles of church furniture as had been 
used in the previous reign, but were in 1566 considered 
by the authorities to be superstitious or unnecessary. 
These have been carefully printed by Mr. Peacock in the 
volume before us, To them he has added an Appendix, 
containing illustrative documents of various ages, such as 
the two earliest known complete lists of church goods ; 
the Compotus of the Churchwardens of St. Mary, Stam- 
ford, and a series of papers relative to the Boston guilds, 
which furnish a singularly full description of the furni- 
ture of the church and guilds of Boston at a very im- 
portant period, When we add that these materials appear 
to be carefully printed, judiciously annotated, and that 
they are accompanied by a Glossary and capital Index, 
nothing that we might say could more strongly recom- 
mend this valuable and interesting book to our anti- 
quarian friends, 

The 
Flore nce and Rave nra 
liams & Norgate.) 
This will be a welcome book to all the worshippers of 

Dante, not the least interesting portion of a very interest- 

ing little book being the last chapter, which gives an 

account of the discovery of Dante's remains at Ravenna. 


Sixth Centenary Festivals of Dante Allighieri in 
By a Representative. (Wil- 


Tue Perropicats, — As the autumn flowers begin to 
fade, and the leaves to fall, the magazines and other 
periodicals put forth fresh signs of life and vigour. The 
October serials of the present year form no exception to 
this rule. Fraser is, as ever, solid and instructive, and more 
than usually varied; although one bit of fiction alone, 
«« Em’s First and Last Lodger,” contributes to this result, 
Not so with Macmillan, in which the Hon. Mrs, Norton's 
graceful and interesting “ Old Sir Douglas,” and Henry 
Kingsley’s “ Silcote of Silcotes,” balance the graver 
essays and dissertations ; while the Cornhill, in addition 
to Anthony Trollope’s clever story of “ The Claverings,” 
regales the public with “ Sister Leucathea” and “The 
Cottage on the Cliff.” Our old friend The Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine preserves the even tenor of its way, wisely keeping 
up that valuable division, its “Obituaries,” and accom- 
panying them by good learned and critical articles, like Mr. 
W oodward’s paper on “ Richard of Cirencester.” Among 
the miscellaneous serials we have to call attention to the 
Eleventh Part of Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art, now rapidly drawing to completion; to 
our friend Mr. J. G. Nichols’s excellent Herald and 
Genealogist, of which the XIXth Number is now before 
us; to Mr. B. Harris Cowper’s valuable Journal of 
Sacred Literature, which contains a vast amount of 
biblical and theological learning: to The Jntellectual 
Observer, which, though small in price, is rich in scien- 
tific information.—Messrs. Groombridge indeed deserve 
special praise for combining cheapness and utility in their 
serials, of which The Floral World and The Household 
ure marked examples. The Art Journal also deserves a 
good word, for its continued exertions in the wide field 
of ornamental and decorative, as well as the higher field 
of pictorial art : and last, not least, we must congratulate 
Mrs. Gatty on the continued success of Aunt Judy's 
Magazine, which must be a perfect treasure to all youth- 
ful readers, 

Messrs. LoNGMAN’s ANNOUNCEMENTS.—In addition 
to Mr. Froude’s third and fourth volumes of “ The Reign 
of Elizabeth,” which will stir up afresh the strife between 
the partizans of the rival queens, Messrs. Longmans and 
Co. have nearly ready for publication—* The Life and 
Correspondence of Richard Whately, late Archbishop of 
Dublin,” by Miss E. J, Whately, with two portraits, 
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| 2 vols.—“ Florence, the New Capital of Italy,” by Charles 
Richard Weld, with engravings on wood from drawings 
by the author.—* An Illustrated Edition of Jean Inge- 
low’s Poems,” with nearly one hundred vignettes from 
original drawings.—“ The Wild Elephant, its Structure 
and Habits,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennent.—“ Notes on 
the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties and the Borders,” 
by William Henderson, with an Appendix on Household 
Stories, by S. Baring Gould.—“ The History of Philoso- 
phy, from Thales to the Present Day,” by George Henry 
Lewes, 2 vols.—“ A Hunter’s Experience in the Southern 
States of America,” by Captain Flack, better known as 
The Ranger, 1 vol.—a beautiful Miniature Edition of 
Lord Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome,” illustrated by 
Scharf (which can scarcely fail to be popular).—* Sunday 
Afternoons at the Parish Church of a University City,” 
by A. K, H. B.—A New Edition, revised and rewritten, 
of Maunder’s “ Scientific and Literary Treasury,” with 
upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. Johnson —And 
a New Edition, rewritten and enlarged, of Ure’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,” by Robert 
Hunt, assisted by eminent contributors, with 2,000 wood- 
cuts, 3 vols. 


A Suiiiisc SHAKkspEAre, to be edited by Mr. Hal- 
liwell, with the emendations of Messrs. Collier, Dyce, &c., 


incorporated, is announced by Mr. Hotten. This will 
assuredly prove the greatest “ Curiosity of Literature” of 


Mr. Hotten announces at the 


these enterprising days, 
” 


same time “ A Sixpenny Library of World-wide Authors, 
including among these The Waverley Novels, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
| to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Nicsots’ Lerenany Awecoores. Vol. VII. Part I. (uncut). 
Gewtieman's Macaziwe for March and August . 1858. 
Sercr or rue Poste Jovanans for 1805. Vol. IX. 
Caaren's Mepats or tax Barrisa Anuy. N 


No. 3. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 
lgrave ,5.W. 

Hawver.’s Visrr to Dentr, 12m0. Orr. Two copies. 
Peacy Socrery Boons. Nos. |, 6, and 17. 
Marrtanxo Cros: Mores or Catpwett. 3 vols. ito. 
Laypen's CompLaint oF Scoriaxo, SVO Or 4to. 

Wanted by Mr. Thomas George Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Ksrouts or Winosorn. ZJgnatius will find much information respect- 
ing the Poor or Military Knights of Windsor in Davis's Annals of Wind 
sor, and the various documents printed by them in their Appeal to the 
House of Lords three or four years since. 

A. J. will find foreign equivalents for the greater part of the twenty- 
five English proverbs he has sent us in Bohn's Polyglot of Foreign Pro- 
verbs. 

E. 8. Richard Cromwell died at Theobalds, July 12, 1712, and was 
buried on the \8th at Hursley, near Winchester. 

M. B. (Oxon.) The meaning of “ Mad as a Hatter" has formed the 
subject of several queries, but without procuring any satisfactory reply. 

W. G. J. will find a curious note on“ The Bear and Ragged Stay” 
| in our ist 8S. x. 6. 

G. Exus. A“ Votive Foot” is surely sufficiently intelligible. lf not, 
| consult Vauc's Handbook to the Antiquities of the British Museum, 
p. 125. 

Exrata.—3rd 8. x. 232, col. ii. line 15 from the bottom, for “ Calasuis " 
read™ the Latin of Calasiu page 113, col. ii. line 13 from the bottom, 
for * Newstone Park” read“ Neston Park ;" page 240, col. ii. line 38 
from bottom, for “ seventh " read ** fourtn.” 

“Noras & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 





Tue Reconns or 10,763 Cures or Asruma, Consumrrion, AND OTHER 
Disonpens or rar Tuaoat axp Lewes sy Da. Lococe’s Petmoni 
WaAreas HAVE BREN PUBLISHED IN TRE Last Twetve Mowrns.— The 

benefit to society which has resulted from the discovery of this medicine 

is, however, far greater than these figures show,as many thousand of 

cures are effected and not made publicly known. Dr. Locock's Wafers 

are sold by every Medicine Dealer throughout the world, in boxes, at 

prices ranging from Is. I jd. to Ils., 80 as to meet the circu. stances of 
| all ranks. Be careful to see the name in the Government stamp. 








